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Elimination of Exploitation 


Through Co-operative 
Buying and Selling 


In September, 1918, we published in the 
BULLETIN an article which gave the results 
_ of an investigation into the efforts of various 
_ business concerns throughout the country to 
~ alleviate the distress of their employes caused 
by prevalent high prices of suitable food- 
stuffs. The effort had been made, up to that — 
time, largely through company or cooperative 
stores. The continued high cost of living has 
. favored a rapid extension of the movement 
and therefore the whole field is again surveyed 
in a feature article which appears in this issue. 
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OUR ASSOCIATION’S ENLARGED PROGRAM OF 
ACTIVITIES 


In this issue of the BULLETIN will be found a report of the 
actions of the Association’s Executive Committee at its meeting 
in New York on January 13th. 

Since the annual convention in Chicago last June, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has, been endeavoring to formulate policies 
which will include the permanent form of organization of our 
Association and the scope of the Association’s activities. In car- 
rying on its investigations the Executive Committee has freely 
consulted the representatives of Class “A” members to ascertain 
the feeling of the Association’s membership and to be guided 
by this information. Having ascertained this information, the 
Executive Committee, by unanimous vote at its last meeting, de- 
termined upon an enlarged program, which will undoubtedly 
meet with the hearty approval of the Association’s entire mem- 
bership. It is obvious that no organization can permanently exist 
merely as an association of industrial and commercial institu- 
tions. There must be a physical headquarters with buildings 
and equipment, and there must be a paid force of highest char- 
acter to conduct investigations, compile and issue reports, deter- 
mine standards, and thus render an increasingly valuable service 
to the Association’s membership. And this is the program that 
has been approved by the Executive Committee. The Associa- 
tion will be incorporated. New by-laws to meet the new con- 
ditions will be drafted, and an appeal will be made to men promi- 
nent in the industrial and commercial activities of the United 
States for financial support to make the new program effective. 
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The National Association of Corporation Schools, through its 
accredited officers, has definitely determined to develop, organize 
and carry on an institution comparable to the academic college 
and the technical institute. The new institution will deal wholly 
with the problems which lie in the field of personnel in industrial 
and commercial life; scientific employment, proper training to 
insure the maximum of individual efficiency and reward, prob- 
lems of management which involve employe representation, profit- 
sharing through stock-ownership on the part of employes and 
other thrift activities, problems of health and their remedies, and 
all other problems commonly classified under the title of welfare 
or similar classification. This is a big program, but our Asso- 
ciation has seven years of constructive experience to guide it in 
the development and the making effective of its purpose. 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
REPRESENTATION IN INDUSTRY 

Confidential Report No. 4, “A Preliminary Survey of the 
Problems of Representation in Industry,” delayed first by the 
striking printers and pressmen of New York and, secondly, by 
the necessity of the Chicago printer closing his plant temporarily, 
due to the lack of a coal supply caused by the striking miners, 
has been issued and copies sent to the representatives of all 
Class “A” members, and also copies have been sent to presidents 
of those industrial and commercial institutions having member- 
ship in our Association. The latter copies were sent by Presi- 
dent Kincaid, together with a personal letter, in order to better 
acquaint these executives with the service which our Associa- 
tion is rendering to its membership. The report is complete as 
a preliminary survey and is issued with the following foreword: 

“The steadily increasing demands on the part of employes 
of industrial institutions for a larger measure of authority in 
the management of business involves a determination of the de- 
gree of responsibility which must be accepted by these employes. 
Any development which tends to lessen production or deprive 
capital, management, or employes of any of the rights which 
have been decreed by public opinion as just and fair must be 
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discarded in advance. Any attempt to formulate new philoso- 
phies and new systems to be utilized in the movement to more 
fully democratize industry must square with the most intelligent 
judgment of the public.” 

The report takes up in turn a history of the evolutionary 
movement toward industrial democracy. It recites historical ef- 
forts in this direction and gives a chronological development 
down to the time of the world war, when the movement became 
much more acute. There is a definition of what is “industrial 
democracy,” and a list of the fundamental elements which are 
classified, together with the opinions of authorities on the sub- 
ject. The principal forms of employe representation are chroni- 
cled and the variations in these forms set forth. There are five 
different methods of conducting employe representation in man- 
agement other than direct representation of the workers on the 
Boards of Directors. All of these plans are set forth in detail, 
and the differences in the various methods explained. Complete 
plans are also given where such systems have been inaugurated in 
large industrial or commercial institutions. A list of the com- 
panies which have adopted employe representation plans is also 
given, and the comment of the best authorities who have studied 
the workings of these plans is included in the report. There is 
also a compilation of concrete results which have been secured 
and statements by officials of the institutions where plans have 
been in effect for a sufficient period of time to permit the form- 
ing of opinions as to their merits. The attitude of trade union- 
ism toward employe representation is also covered in the report. 
In fact, it is the most complete compilation of information which 
has appeared upon this timely subject. The report is available 
only to Class “A” member companies. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN LABOR MAKE NEW 
METHODS IMPERATIVE 


General T. Coleman du Pont, as chairman of the Inter- 
racial Council, calls attention in a recent statement to the 
fact that nearly one million foreign-born laborers have left the 
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United States for Europe since the armistice was signed, and 
that an additional million laborers will depart as soon as pass- 
port regulations are made less strict. 

Tens of thousands of aliens are reported to be giving up 
their jobs preparatory to returning to their home lands, it was 
said, and many of these “as a result of racial prejudices will take 
back with them stories about America which will make this coun- 
try less attractive to immigrants.” 

__ “The independence that has been granted the countries of 
Europe,” it was stated, “and the fact that 30,000,000 persons, 
women largely, are drawing aid from their governments in the 
form of pensions, are factors which detract from the incentive 
heretofore existing for foreigners to seek their fortunes in the 
United States.” 

A nation-wide educational movement among thirty nation- 
alities in this country, having for its purpose the endeavor to 
“adjust the foreign born to American life,” has been undertaken 
by the council, which has held numerous conferences with lead- 
ing representatives of each race. More than 400 industrial and 
financial organizations of the country are said to be interested 
in the council, which advocates, “a liberal attitude on the part 
of the public toward immigration” as a result of the reported 
unskilled lebor shortage. 

_In this connection it is interesting to compare the number 
of workers who are in labor unions with the number who are 
classed as unskilled and largely unorganized. The last census 
shows a total of twenty-seven million wage earners in America, 
including agricultural laborers, domestic servants and other non- 
industrial groups. Of this number less than 8 per cent were 
in labor organizations affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. Several of the greatest industries, where unskilled or 
foreign labor was employed, were left almost untouched. These 
groups include the steel industry, textile mills, the oil industry, 
employes of public. utilities and others. On the other hand, the 
mine workers, with many unskilled and foreign laborers, were 
thoroughly organized and affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as are also the hod-carriers and some other work- 
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ers in unskilled capacities. Prior to the war organized labor 
was pretty much controlled by the American Federation of La- 
bor. This condition, however, no longer exists. There are now 
three distinct factions in this once conservative organization. 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, writing in the New York Evening 
Post, classifies these groups as follows: 

(1) The old conservative unionists of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, led by Gompers. While this group is wholly 
non-revolutionary, it is still very powerful, and if aroused, if it 
sees any of its liberties slipping away, it will prove a tough 
fighter. This is equally true of the great railroad brotherhoods. 
The present policy on the part of many employers and politicians 
toward indiscriminate attacks on all organized labor tends to 
drive these conservatives into a more radical position. Gompers, 
for example, finds himself now attacked by an employer and a 
politician,. Pomerene, for just the kind of radicalism he has been 
fighting all his life! s 

(2) The new progressive group. This is mostly made up 
of the left wing within the American Federation of Labor, which 
has been fighting Gompers for years and has now formed a 
National Labor party, with a program much more radical, more 
socialistic, than that of the American Federation of Labor. No 
one knows yet how strong the sentiment behind the movement is, 
but from what I saw at the convention in Chicago I should judge 
that it would take very little to precipitate a considerable number 
of the workers of America into radical political action. > 

(3) The revolutionary groups. The chief of these is the 
I. W. W., but there are, or have been, many smaller bodies of 
communists, anarchists and syndicalists, especially among the 
foreign elements. In total numbers this element is relatively 
small and divided up into many and warring factions. 

It will thus be seen that there is a breaking up of the labor 
forces which makes it impossible to deal with these forces as 
the industries of this country have become accustomed to do, 
and this condition makes apparent the need of a greater measure 
of Americanization activity. Each large industrial or commer- 
cial institution employing fgreign or alien workers must deal 
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with this problem. The Government is not inactive, but so far 
its efforts have not been especially effective. Greater progress 
has been made by the corporations which have attempted to 
formulate patriotic and constructive policies and which are mak- 
ing these policies effective through an educational program. The 
activity really belongs in the personnel divisions of the insti- 
tutions. 


‘ 


PROGRESS IN THE ELIMINATION OF INDUSTRIAL > 
STRIFE AND WASTE 


The BULLETIN is supplied with clippings from the press 
throughout the United States, the service including all mention 
of activities which are classified as within the scope of personnel 
or industrial relations. Hundreds of clippings are received from 
the many newspapers that are published in the United States, 
and from this array of data it is possible to make an accurate 
survey of developments which are receiving most attention. The 
proper housing of employes of industrial and commercial insti- 
tutions may be classed as foremost among these activities. Group 
insurance of workmen, Americanization of foreign-speaking and 
foreign-born workers, stock ownership on the part of the more 
skilled or higher grades of workers in the company with which 
they are identified, cooperative stores, and similar efforts to re- 
duce the cost of living, and cooperative management, or plans 
designed to give workers more voice in management with cor- 
responding increased responsibility, constitute the other fore- 
most developments. There are other activities which are being 
inaugurated by many ‘industrial organizations, but the ones 
enumerated are receiving major attention. The progress of 
these activities indicates the conservative but constructive change 
that is taking place in the relations between stockholders, man- 
agement and the workers. As a result, there is a decrease in 
strife, especially lockouts and strikes, and a corresponding in- 
crease in production. Ultimately there must be universal recog- 
nition that cooperation will bring better results than insistence 
upon “rights,” which insistence leads to strife and waste. 
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FROM BITTER HATRED TO CORDIAL ESTEEM BY 
UTILIZING MODERN METHODS 


‘Whe strike of the employes of the American Woolen Com- 
pany of a year or two ago, and the attendant waste, deaths and 
bitter feeling is still fresh in the memory of all who follow move- 
ments of this character, but conditions in the company have radi- 
cally changed. From the Hartford (Conn.) Post we learn that 


“the Lawrence employes of the American Woolen Company have 
blazed a new trail by sending, subjoined to various complimentary 
‘whereas-es,’ best wishes for a ‘very merry Christmas and many 
happy: New Years’ to President William M. Wood of the cor- 
poration. The employes state that President Wood has won the 
affection and regard of his employes by making ‘every effort to 
better their condition by attempting to reduce the high cost of 
living in Lawrence and by making effective throughout the com- 
pany a system of life insurance, sick benefits and home building, 
besides giving many voluntary increases in wages. 


“To this appreciative bill of particulars Mr. Wood replies 


by stating that he was ‘deeply touched’ by the good feeling mani- 
fested in the greeting of the company’s employes to him, and by 
declaring that in the new world which the war has brought forth 
‘there is no room for the selfish employer or for the selfish 
worker’ and that the Golden Rule must be applied in industry 
by both parties to the contract. Mr. Wood expressed further 
his complete confidence in the desire of his employes to live up 
to the ideals which they applaud in him and the American Woolen 
Company.” 

The Post then comments on the efforts of President Wood 
to reduce the cost of living for the employes of the American 
Woolen Company and his threat to establish stores to supply 
these employes unless the stores in Lawrence reduce prices to a 
point where he believes their profit would not be excessive. In 
reply to this request, the Chamber of Commerce of Lawrence 
challenged Mr. Wood’s statement that the merchants of that 
city were charging excessive profits.. 


“The details of this controversy, which is still in progress, 
are uninteresting save as they illustrate the new spirit which is, 
superficially at least, dominating industry. Ten years ago Will- 
iam M. Wood was cordially hated by the operatives of his Law- 
rence mills, and he refused; until forced to do so, to reveal the 
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wage scale in his company’s establishment.. Today he receives 
Christmas and New Year’s greetings at space rates from his 


employes. It is truly a new thing under the sun, despite the 
assertion of the author of Ecclesiates.” 


The Post also discusses changes which have taken place in 
other companies, including the installation of many of the plans 
with which BULLETIN readers are familiar, such as stockowner- 
ship on the part of employes, group insurance, employe repre- 
sentation in management, etc., and continue its discussion as 
follows: 

“Perhaps they have, as radical labor men assert, been se- 
cured only after bitter struggles by Labor, only recently organ- 
ized. It hardly matters how the change came about, but it is 
here and both sides will welcome it. Mr. Wood is right when 
he says that ‘there is no room for the selfish employer or the 
selfish worker,’ but the fact of the matter is that the old line 
‘no compromise’ manufacturers’ agent or labor leader was not 
even intelligently selfish. Such persons merely hurt themselves 
and their class. If there are increasing signs of the disposition 
to admit the other fellow’s good points, profits, wages and social 
content will all show gains.” 


A DEVELOPMENT WHICH PROMISES A SOLUTION 


Practically every large industrial or commercial institution 
which employs considerable numbers of people have organiza- 
tions known as employes’ clubs or similar organizations, the 
functions of which have been largely musical, athletic or bene- 
ficial in character ; beneficial meaning to aid in time of sickness 
or death or other form of distress. Without exception, so far as 
there is knowledge of the doings of such organizations, they have 
been conservatively administered and have resulted in loyalty, 
good will and an earnest spirit of cooperation. Several institu- 
tions having such organizations have enlarged their functions to 


’ include problems in management. In this way they hope to solve 


the movement for a more democratic industry.. The officials of 
such clubs are universally employes of intelligence, character and 
recognized ability. Many, if not most, of those who are in po- 
sitions of management in industrial and commercial institutions 
have risen through the ranks. They started business life in 
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minor capacities and through sheer development and application 
have risen to executive positions. They have administered and 
shaped the policies of the companies with which they have been 
identified. Representation on the part of employes, below the 
rank of management, in matters of policy and administrative skill 
is merely an extension of the growing belief that business life 
should be as democratic as would prove consistent with good 
management. There is nothing revolutionary in the develop- 
"ment. Always, however, it must be borne in mind that the spirit 
of the contract is that which is vital and the spirit of a contract 
caniot be incorporated in the contract or written word. Where 
there is desire on the part of stockholders whose capital is in- 
vested in the business, and on the part of workers whose labor 
is contributed to the business, and on the part of management 
charged with the responsibilities of sound policies and efficient 
methods, there can only be one result—mutual advantage. But 
to insure this spirit of cooperation there must be a just and 
equitable distribution of the wealth that is created through their 
united efforts. Ina nutshell, this is the problem, and its solution 
will undoubtedly have a most far-reaching effect upon the future 
welfare of our country. 


Do You Use the Pay Envelope Stuffer Method? 

Mr. D. F. Marine, Efficiency Engineer of the A. M. Byers 
Company of Pittsburgh, is interested in the subject of “Envelope 
Stuffers.” Mr. Marine recently asked for a list of corporations 
which issue pay envelope stuffers. Not having such a list, this 


article is published in the BULLETIN in the hope that those of - 


our member companies who use this method will kindly com- 
municate with Mr. Marine, giving him such information on the 
subject as they may possess. 


Graton & Knight Company Employes to Purchase Stock in 
the Company 

The Graton & Knight Company, Worcester’s largest belt- 
making concern and a Class “A” member of our Association, has 
offered a large block of the common stock of the company to its 
employes at $75 per share, and has permitted liberal payments. 
The company employs about 2,200, many of whom immediately 
signified their intention of becoming stockholders in the company. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE EXECUTIVE | 
| COMMITTEE 


At the Meeting in New York on January 13th the Deliberations’ 
Which Have Been Given to the Future Form of Organization and 
Future Policy of Our Association Culminated in Definite Action 
Looking to the Establishment of Permanent Headquarters With 
Buildings and Equipment Wherein Larger Developments of Per- 
sonnel Problems Can be Made—The Program Includes an Indus- 
trial and Commercial University Which, However, Will Not 
Teach Academic or Technical Subjects But Will Give Its Whole 
Attention to Instruction in the Problems Which Lie in the Per- 
sonnel Field of Industrial and Commercial Life. 


President Kincaid presided at the regular meeting of the 
Executive Committee, which was held in New York on January: 
13th. ° 

The minutes of the November 18th meeting were approved- 

The Treasurer’s report was approved and ordered filed. 

The Managing Director presented a membership report,. 
which showed an increase of six Class “A,” four Class “B” and! 
six Class “C” members since the last report to the Executive: 
Committee. 

Since the annual convention at Chicago last year the Execu-: 
tive Committee has been giving consideration to the permanent 
form of organization and future policy of our Association. In 
this connection two letters have been issued to all Class “A” 
members, containing contemplated changes, and the opinions of 
Class “A” members have been secured on these contemplated 
changes. Each session of the Executive Committee since the 
Chicago Convention has given thought and consideration to the 
permanent form uf our Association and the policies that would 
ultimately govern our Association’s activities. Further discussion 
was had by the Executive Committee, which included a survey 
of the replies to the two reorganization letters sent to Class “A” 
members, and to all other information which has been secured 
by the Executive Committee bearing on the subject. At the 
conclusion of the discussion, Mr. McLeod moved 

“That as the Executive Committee has for several months 
given careful consideration to the future policy and permanent 
form of organization cf our Association, and as opinions have 
been secured from Class “A” members bearing on these_subjects,. 
and as there is now unanimous agreement on the part of the 
Executive Committee that the time has come when our Associa- 
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tion should have permanent headquarters, including its own build- 
ings, a physical home, wherein larger developments of personnel 
problems can be made, standards perfected, a paid force of in- 
_ structors developed, research experts employed, and an enlarged 
service rendered to our membership, and workers trained to enter 
personnel activities in industrial and commercial institutions, 
| it is the sense of the Executive Committee that the Sub-Com- 
mittees on Incorporation, on the Drafting of By-Laws and Re- 
vision of the Constitution, and on Permanent Location for 
Headquarters for our Association, shall proceed along the lines 
indicated, with a view to incorporating with By-Laws that will 
provide for the developments specified in this resolution, and with 
a further view to the seeking of financial support from men 
prominent in industrial and commercial life, the finances thus 
secured to be used in developing the enlarged activities and estab- 
lishing a permanent home, including buildings and equipment to 
carry out the proposed development.” The motion was seconded 
by Mr. VanDerhoef and unanimously adopted. 

The Executive Committee adjourned until Tuesday, Api 13, 
1920, unless previously convened at the call of the President. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


Class “A”. 
The Warner Brothers Company, Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. 
George L. Warren. 
Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, Mr. J. H. 
Wilson. 
Class “B” 
Mr. Arthur E. White, Habirshaw Electric Cable foc as 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mr. Harold M. Thurston, 8 Seymour Street, Montclair, 
N. J. (Henry L. Doherty & Company). 
Mr. R. A. Coombs, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. R. C. Moore,. Montgomery Ward & Co., Portland, Ore. 


Class “C” 
Mr. L. D. Woodworth, American Bankers’ Association, 5 
Nassau Street, New York City. 
Mr. William Reid, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
1919 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. Robert E. Geary, Business Training Corporation, 185 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

_Mr. D. Edgar Rice, Education and Recreation Headquar- 
ters, Louisville, Ky. 


‘Westinghouse Company Building a Model City Near 
Philadelphia 


Nesting comfortably on the broad fields that border the 
banks of Darby creek and shaded by the tall trees and shrubs 
which make that section picturesque lies. South Philadelphia, this 
city’s newest suburb, says the Philadelphia North American. 
The borough is in Delaware county and hasn’t even a distant re- 
lationship with Vareville. 

Long before the war the Westinghouse Electric Company 
officials planned a model village for the use of its employes in 
future years. With the congested housing conditions brought 
on by the wartime:activities in Philadelphia, the demand for the 
proposed village became more urgent, however, and South Phila- 
delphia sprang into existence long before the date set for its 
erection. 

The new village lies not far from the company’s 500-acre 
plant, and is bounded by the Darby creek, the Delaware river 
and the boroughs of Essington and Lester. 

' The original plans of the village called for the erection of 
1182 dwellings, together with churches, stores and social cen- 


ters. More than 200 of the dwellings have been erected already. 


The houses, which have been erected by the Westinghouse 
company in conjunction with the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
are in three sizes, of five, six and seven rooms each. The ma- 
jority of them are four-family houses and are constructed of 
brick and stucco, with solid concrete foundations and slate roofs. 

In designing the houses, the Westinghouse company di- 
verted from the usual stereotyped plans for the construction of 
a model village. Instead of designing row after row exactly 
alike, the company erected houses which vary considerably in 
their style of architecture. As a result, every house in South 
Philadelphia possesses a degree of individuality. 

To further increase the attractiveness of the village, shrub- 
bery and trees have been planted, the houses have been erected 
on terraces above the street level, and little garden spots have 
been established in the wider: streets and boulevards. 

As a result, South Philadelphia, with its modern houses, 
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its well-kept streets and lawns and its abundance of shrubbery 
and old shade trees, has become one of the most attractive gar- 
den spots in the southwestern suburban section. 


Commonwealth Edison Company Encourages the Organiza- 
tion of an Employes’ Mutual Disability and Benefit 
Organization 


Mr. W. L. Abbott, chief operating engineer of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of Chicago, recently called a meet- 
ing of the company officials and department heads to consider a 
plan for a mutual disability and death benefit association, which 
plan gives employes the benefit of life and disability insurance 
at a rate approximately one-third of that charged by even the 
most favorable life insurance and fraternal societies. Briefly, 
the plan is this: 

A voluntary relief association composed of departmental 
sections will be formed among the employes who will pay monthly 
dues from one to. two per cent of their wage according to the 
member’s age. For this the member will receive sickness bene- 
fits starting at 75 per cent of his wage and running down to 20 
per cent at the end of two years, should the member be sick that 
long. In addition, there is an allowance for medical attendance. 

The management of the details of the association’s affairs 
is vested, subject to the restrictions of a Constitution to be 
adopted by the employes and approved by the company, in the 
employes themselves. The management of each section is placed 
in the hands of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and two 
Committee members—duly elected, annually, by the members of 
each section—who pass upon all disability cases and determine 
the disposition of the funds of each section. 

A General Council, composed of these Section Chairmen, 
will manage the general affairs of the association. The company 
will pay all overhead expense incurred by the association, and 
will also provide one-half the money necessary to pay the bene- 
fits. The other half will be taken from the funds of each section. 

Taking a hypothetical case as an example, the case of Sam 
Jones, of the Engineering Department, twenty-three years of 
age, whose salary is $100 a month. It would work out as fol- 
lows: 

He would pay into the association one dollar per month. 

In the event of disability lasting for a little over eight months 
he would receive his full salary for the first week (paid by the 
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company in line with its present policy), $75.00 a month for 
the next sixteen weeks, and $60.00 a month for the next seven- 
teen weeks. 

In the event of his death, his widow (or whoever he named 
as beneficiary) would receive $1,200 in cash. 

He would share in the profits of the association every year 
(this share might be as much as two months’ dues). 

This contemplated association is one of the greatest humani- 
tarian projects ever attempted by the company. It will cost the 
company, it is figured, between $75,000 and $100,000 a year to 
maintain. The employe gets all the benefit—as long as he re- 
mains in the empioy of the company—and by taking part in the 
idea he is not only assuring himself and his family of compara- 
tive opulence during times of stress, but he is securing the future 
of his wife and his children against the time when he must leave 
this existence. 3 

While the plan outlined above is only tentative, that is, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Directors and the President 
of the company, the State insurance authorities, and the em- 
ployes themselves, it is almost assured that such a plan will be 
placed into operation—if the employes strongly favored it. 


Swift & Company Establish an Employe Relations 
Department 

Swift & Company have established a Department of Em- 
ploye Relations, which is under the direction of John Calder. 
In his annual report, President Louis F. Swift makes the follow- 
ing reference to this new department: “It will be our object 
through this department to cultivate and further develop the 
human element in our business. We now have 23,000 employes 
who have shown their interest in the company by subscribing for 
its shares. With our Employes’ Benefit Association, which last 
year took care of 9,100 persons and paid benefits amounting to 
$398,000, and our Pension Fund and various social activities, we 
feel that Swift & Co. is a good concern to be associated with, 
and we are trying to make it better.” 


General Electric Company Adopts iia Insurance Plan 


The General Electric Company, on January Ist, announced 
the adoption of a group insurance plan for all employes who have 
been with the company for a year at their main office and at all 
of their branch plants. The plan will affect 70,000 workers of 
both sexes.’ 
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ELIMINATION OF EXPLOITATION THROUGH 
COOPERATIVE BUYING AND SELLING 


Suecess—The Total Business Done by Such Stores in England, 
Which are Directed by a National Organization, Approximates 
One Hundred Million Dollars a Year—In the United States, How- 
ever, the Movement Has Been a Failure—What the Latest Survey 
Has Produced in the Way of Information is Here Set Forth for 
Bulletin Readers. 


In September, 1918, we published in the BULLETIN an ac- 
count of the rather meager results of an investigation into the 
efforts of various business concerns throughout the country to 
alleviate the distress caused by the prevalent high prices of staple 
foodstuffs. Since the appearance of that article, cost conditions 
have favored a very rapid extension of the movement in the 
direction of establishing company or cooperative stores and sys- 
tems of cooperative wholesale buying, therefore a supplementary 
study of contemporary experiences along these lines seemed to 
be in order. / 

According to Colonel Harris Weinstock, State Market Di- 
rector for California, who has been traveling in the interests of 
an intensive investigation of the subject, the cooperative move- 
ment which has achieved complete success in Great Britain and 
on the continent must on the whole be accounted a failure in 
the United States. At any rate, he tells us, this statement is 
certainly not exaggerated in the case of the company or co- 
operative store, and he quotes four reasons for their very gen- 
eral failure in America. ' 

First: Such stores in England do a business of approxi- 
mately one hundred million dollars a year. Yet they pay their 
manager director $1,800 annually. A business in this country 
aggregating one hundred million dollars would have as director 
a man drawing seldom less than $50,000, and in certain instances 
even more. Other officials of the business in England receive 
correspondingly low salaries, since, as a rule, they have other 
sources of income and devote their energies to the movement as 
an altruistic contribution to the welfare of their countrymen. 

Second: When the movement first gained ground in Eng- 
land, some thirty or forty years ago, retailing was an affair of 
antiquated methods and high costs of operation — conditions 
which in some measure still obtain. These costs are necessarily 
borne by the purchasers. On the other hand, there is much 
greater efficiency in handling in the United States. 
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Third: The population in England is static, whereas in the 
United States it is largely roving. It is not uncommon in Eng- 
lish communities to find the fourth, fifth and sixth generations 
residing in houses occupied by their ancestors. Prior to the 
war in England wages were very low, and the saving of even a 
few cents in the purchase of supplies, that is, the necessities of 

life, was a vital problem. If a family could save a dollar or two 

a month by purchasing through the cooperative store they made 
the saving. Mr. Meyer, secretary of the English national organi- 
zation, discovered that Americans are spendthrifts and a few 
cents do not particularly interest them. They are more inter- 
ested in the conveniences for carrying on their trade. 

Fourth: The fourth obstacle to the successful operation of 
company or cooperative retail selling in the United States is 
the competition of the very efficiently managed chain stores 
which can buy their products approximately ten per cent cheaper 
than the majority of cooperative stores can. 

Fifth: The dislike—not peculiar to but exceptionally preva- 
lent in America—to carrying packages. 

Sixth: Bad debts. Employes not infrequently resent or 
flout the attempt of the manager of a company or cooperative 
store to collect his bills as they would not think of doing in the 
case of the local retailer. 

Seventh: Inclination on the part of workers to suspect an 

‘ulterior motive on the part of a company which operates a store 
for the benefit of its employes. 

3 This opinion of Colonel Weinstock has been reinforced by 
very positive assurances coming from a large number of nation- 
ally prominent industries, with wide experience in retail selling, 
that whereas cooperative wholesale buying may well be accounted 
successful, company or cooperative retail stores must be gen- 
erally set down as failures. Not a few companies which have 
wholly or partially supported a retail store for the benefit of 
their employes either already have or are shaping their plans to 
convert their activities in this direction into wholesale buying. 

Roughly speaking, the ninety companies which we have on 
record as interested in the movement to lighten the cost of staples 
to their employes have sought to relieve the situation in four 
ways: 


Discounts on Company Products 


The simplest—and doubtless the most easily handled service 
of this character, at least where the character of the business of 
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the company renders it practical—is to allow employes discounts 
on company goods. Department stores very generally grant such 
special discounts, though the purchases are frequently restricted 
to stated periods of time. On-the other hand, special sales are 
sometimes arranged for employes. 

A certain large mail order house, and its various establish- 
ments, maintain bargain rooms for their employes, where dis- 
continued merchandise, overstock and slightly damaged mer- 
chandise is sold at cost or less. An effort is made by each di- 
vision superintendent to see that the bargain room is always 
supplied with seasonable merchandise. From their regular line 
of catalogued merchandise the company also allows its employes 
to purchase all merchandise at a discount greater, it ig declared, 
than that offered by any other firm in the country. A twenty 
per cent discount is allowed on everything except groceries. On 
groceries a discount of ten per cent is granted, except on flour 
and sugar, which are sold net to the employes. % 

The volume of business transacted with the employe. during 
the holidays makes it necessary to maintain cashiers on all of 
the eight floors of the main plant. An elaborate system has been 
installed for distributing packages to the employes as they are 
leaving the building at night. “At last reports, toward the close 
of 1919, the company was handing out from 3,500 to 3,600 pack- 
ages a day. 

Insofar as our investigation has extended, there is a wide 
latitude in the discounts allowed to employes purchasing their 
employers’ products; some companies sell to employes at cost; 
some at wholesale prices; others allow reductions ranging up to 
twenty-five per cent. A number of firms sell only a certain line 
of their own goods at a discount to employes. 

On the other hand, a well-known New York bank has made 
arrangements with a number of shops in its immediate neigh- 
borhood to sell goods to the bank’s employes at a discount. A 
somewhat similar relief measure is that resorted to by a Maine 
manufacturing company which during the last two years has 
purchased fertilizer in large quantities and delivered it to its 
employes at cost, omitting freight charges. 


The Company Store 
Colonel Harris Weinstock and others have already been 
quoted to the effect that the company or cooperative store move- 
ment must be accounted generally as a failure in the United 
States, and, moreover, the number of abandoned experiments 
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along that line are significant. Nevertheless, a number of com- 
panies report successfully running organizations of that char- 
acter. The following quotations from our records both reflect 
this success and the obstacles which must be surmounted before 
it is assured: 

A Furniture Manufacturing Company.—The store is stocked 
with a complete line of groceries, which are offered for sale to 
employes of the factory and their families. The stock includes 
tinned meats, canned vegetables, canned fruits, condensed milk, 
spices, soups, teas, coffees, soaps, dried vegetables, salt, sugar, 
etc. 

The goods are sold at the actual cost plus the cost of trans- 
portation, the extra expense connected with the maintenance of 
the store not being taken into consideration. The employes are 
furnished with a weekly bulletin showing the line of goods of- 
fered for sale and the prices, and orders are left at the store 
when the men report for work in the morning, the goods being 
done up and delivered to the customers before they leave for 
home in the afternoon. 

In order to fully meet the demands of the factory family, 
the management is undertaking to enlarge the line of groceries 
from time to time, employes making suggestions as to their 
needs and the goods being purchased according to the demands. 
On account of its extensive business connections in the large 
‘ cities, the company is able to purchase groceries at wholesale 

prices, thus giving an additional advantage to its patrons. 

A large room in the factory has been set aside as the com- 
pany grocery and is open for business during the noon period, 
from 12 to 12.30 o’clock, on every working day, the remainder 
of the time being devoted to filling orders. 

A Hoboken Manufacturing Company.—We have what is at 
the present time known as a corporation or company store, where 
we sell groceries practically at cost. We furnish free the rent 
of the store and the clerk who attends to it, charging a slight 
advance over wholesale price to cover the eventual losses and 
shrinkage in the turnover of the merchandise, so that we are 
practically selling goods at cost and protecting ourselves against 
loss. 

We began our store two years ago by supplying fresh butter 
‘and eggs which we received weekly from a wholesale dealer, 
-wrapped up in packages, which immediately upon receipt were 
turned over to the purchasers at cost. Later on we added coffee, 
‘which was sold in one and five-pound packages at cost. From 
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there on our line grew, adding cereals and canned goods and 
package goods in general. We do not handle any, perishable 
goods of any kind. ’ | 

We have lately taken on the sale of overalls and work shirts, 
where there is a great saving over retail prices. We may also 
take on a line of suitable shoes for use while at work, etc. Of 
course, we also handle potatoes, apples, cabbages, turnips, onions, 
etc., that can be stored for a longer period in large lots, selling by 
the barrel, bag or case at the wholesale price. 

At present our store is a company or corporation store, but 
we are working on a plan to turn it over to our employes for 
their own management, thus making a real cooperative store in 
which our employes can both buy and sell what they may wish 
or need, believing that it is far preferable to having the com- 
pany run it for the employes and that it will create a central 
point of interest for the employes and acquaint them, without. 
any excuse for suspicion, exactly what it costs to buy and sell 
through their store. 

A Machine Manufacturing Company.—We handle potatoes, 
apples and several other things in carload lots. It does reduce 
the cost to the employe. On the other hand, employes nowadays 
are more “flush” with money than they have ever been, in spite 
of the high cost of living, or rather thus causing the high cost 
of living. Consequently, a great many of them would rather 
buy at the stores at some of the higher prices than to carry the 
stuff home. Still others would have difficulty carrying it home 
because of the distance of the home from the plant. 

Most of our married men patronize the commissary to some 
degree. A very few of them buy all of their supplies there. 
Those who have “flivvers” and other means of conveyance buy 
more than those who have to carry the goods in baskets. Some 
have children come after the goods, while the wives of others 
come to the store during the day and pick out the goods. We 
have found that the men are not in the habit of doing the mar- 
keting. The result is they know very little about the proposition, 
and that interferes with the sales to some extent. 

When it gets down to a point of appreciation, I hardly know 
what to say, but I think that, on the whole, the men feel that 
the company is making an honest effort to help them, even though 
they may not buy at the commissary ; and I think most of them 
realize that the prices in Mishawaka have been influenced fa- 
vorably by the fact that the commissary is here, so that even 
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though they do not care to buy there I think they appreciate 
the commissary. 7 

Occasionally also someone discovers he can buy some par- 
ticular article for the same money or less downtown. This is 
usually at a time of some sale. Our answer is always, “We are 
not asking you to buy at the commissary unless it is to your ad- 
vantage to do so. We want your dollar to go as far as it will. 
You buy where you can get the best results.” I think that atti- 
tude better than any other, because it disarms any suspicion that 
we have a desire to make a profit on their purchases. I under- 
stand such an impression prevails in some plants where com- 
missaries are in existence, but I have never yet heard it charged 
here. In fact, the men have known some instances where the 
commissary has lost heavily. In one instance we took orders 
for nearly eight hundred bushels of potatoes and lost thirty-eight 
cents a bushel on them before we discovered the error, brought 
about through our expecting to harvest them on our own farm. 
The crop failed us to the extent that we had to buy the potatoes 
on the market. We took our medicine and the men knew it. 
Two men out of the lot voluntarily offered to make up the deficit 
to us. This was declined, but it was illuminating to see what a 
small percentage of them had the squareness to make the propo- 
sition. 

A Large Steel Company.—The company store is operated 
in connection with the restaurant and was started in response 
to requests by the men that they be allowed to buy their home 
supplies at prices as near cost as possible. Permission was 
finally granted the commissary department to sell supplies at 
only a sufficient advance over the wholesale price to cover the 
cost of handling. Meats and canned goods were sold from the 
kitchen at first, but the business soon grew to such a volume as 
to need special room. A large section adjoining the lunch room 
was taken. In this. department men can purchase meats, gro- 
ceries, vegetables, overalls, etc. All purchases are for cash or 
coupons, five-cent coupons being sold in books of $1, $2 and $5. 
These books can be purchased at the time-keeper’s office and . 
charged against accrued wages, so that a man starting to work 
in the morning without a cent can purchase a coupon book by 
noon and immediately get on a self-supporting basis with regard 
to food supplies to take home. 

__ A Rolling Mill—All sales are made on the basis of cost of 
goods plus a fixed charge to cover overhead and operating ex- 
penses and, as nearly as we can determine, this means a saving 
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of anywhere from 15 to 25 per cent to our patrons. Our store 
is now operated on the semi-self service plan, which has proven 
eminently satisfactory. The volume of business ranges from 
$15,000 to $25,000 per month. 

A Steel Company.—wWhile from a dollar and cent stand- 
‘point this department has apparently not paid for itself, never- 
theless we feel that it has been of great service to our men and 
that indirectly it has much more than compensated us for the 
amount which we have apparently lost. 


Cooperate Stores 


The result of the present investigation would indicate that 
corporation managers prefer that their stores should be cooper- 
ative rather than merely company propositions, and the convic- 
tion is not seldom expressed that such should be operated en- 
tirely by employes’ associations without company participation, 
since there can be no question regarding motives or responsi- 
bility. 

However, one company assures us that its investigations 
and experiences along these lines have convinced it that in each 
case where the cooperative store has resulted in a substantial 
saving—say, from 15% to 20% to the employe, the project is 
assisted by the company to the extent of providing rent, light 
and heat free. This, of course, means definite subsidy, and the 
result is that without such subsidy the margin is not sufficient 
to guarantee the proposition success in the mind of the employe. 
The probable saving could hardly amount to more than 10% 
to 12%, and this renders the most favorable services with a 
manager of the highest grade drawing a salary of approximately 
from six to ten thousand dollars a year. At any rate, there 
would appear to be more stores run on a cooperative than a 
company basis. 

In the case of the cooperative store, the interest of the com- 
pany is usually limited to lending facilities for inaugurating the 
enterprise, establishing credits, furnishing quarters, heat and 
light and clerical service. Such contribution, however, is by no 
means invariable. Outstanding features of a number of such 
cooperative societies are herewith presented. . 

One of the most conspicuous examples of a successful store 
managed by employes is one doing a business of about $10,000 
a month and requiring a force of sixteen to run it. The com- 
pany furnishes its supplies to the employes at cost plus the ex- 
pense of handling. A bakeshop is run in connection with the 
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store, in which all the bread and pastry for the store, as well 
as all that which is used in the plant restaurant, is baked. The 
ovens have a capacity of 4,000 loaves of bread a day. The com- 
pany also roasts its own coffee, makes sausage, and renders lard. 


. Goods are bought by the carload and the products of two farms 


supply the store and restaurant. The store has two wagons and 
two trucks, and, contrary to the usual custom of cooperative 
stores, purchases are delivered. 

A Cotton Mill—The cooperative store had its origin with 
several members of the organization who thought they could 
jointly buy clothes more cheaply than they could separately in 
the various local stores. At first they received special recogni- 
tion from some of the local merchants, being allowed a slight 
reduction from the regular price upon presentation of a card 
showing they were members of the Mutual Benefit Association 
of the company. Later the association bought carloads of apples, 
potatoes, etc., Thanksgiving and Christmas turkeys, supplies of 
canned goods, etc. The enterprise gradually developed to the 
point where an association store, with an assorted stock of. dry 
groceries, tobacco, candy, fruit, etc., was established in the mill. 
The record of business done in the last months of 1919 was as 
stated below: : 


The original idea was for the cooperative society to consist 
of association members who would have a pro-rata interest in 
any profits made. However, it was soon apparent that the great- 
est benefit would result at once as the goods were sold if they 
were sold at as low a price as possible. In spite of efforts to 
keep the sale price down to cost, a fund of $2,000 has accumu- 
lated and it is a matter of concern with the management what 
to do with this fund. The government of the association lies in 
the control of a board of directors originally elected by the mem- 
bers of the Benefit Association. 

An Insurance Company.—The employes of this company 
have managed a cooperative stcre for a number of years, the 
company contributing rent and a share of the clerical expense. 
This store at the present time does a business of about $100,000 


per year. 
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A Connecticut Manufacturing Company.— The company 
acknowledges no financial interest whatever in the store, which 
is managed entirely by and in the interest of the employes. The 
company, however, furnishes free rent, light and heat. A mem- 
bership fee of ten dollars is exacted and only members may trade 
in the store. An employe board of directors elects the officials 
customary in any corporation and appoints a manager who has 
general charge of the store. “Families with whom members may 
chance to board have the privilege of trading in the store with 
members and their families. Membership cards must be pre- 
sented on demand. 

A Tanning Company.—tThis cooperative store originated 
during the war, as a result of the excessive prices of the local 
retailers, and was started by the employes themselves, some 
putting up $100 on which 6% interest has been earned per an- 
num, charged to the operation of the store. The store is operated 
at a minimum cost and only sufficient percentage is added to the 
goods to actually cover the cost of all overhead expenses in 
connection with the distribution from the store. At the present 
time the store is operated practically by one man, who attends 
to the ordering and the receipt and distribution of goods. He. 
also keeps account of everything distributed, charging it to the 
various employes, and also checks all invoices as to quantity. 
The engagement of a purchasing agent is contemplated who will 
purchase for a number of smaller country stores, principally 
along the food lines. This innovation will give the local manager 
more time for the necessary work in the store, and will enable 
him to give it closer attention. It is expected that the salary 
will be balanced by the advantage to be gained by having an 
agent purchasing in large lots, thereby getting certain reductions 
in price and certain trade discounts. 

Up to the present time the store has operated quite suc- 
cessfully, space in one of the company buildings having been 
allotted without rent. It is the intention of the company that 
the store shall be self-supporting when it has been fully or- 
ganized. 

A Philadelphia Manufacturing Company.—tThe idea is be- 
coming daily more popular and at times as many as seven persons 
are required to fill orders. These orders are deposited in a box 
in the morning and the goods are delivered to the employes in 
the evening, when they call for them at the store after work. 
Orders, however, are accepted only from those who join the 
Company Cooperative Club, the membership being twenty-five 
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cents per year. At the present time there are more than one 
thousand members of the club, and new members are being en- 
rolled daily, which we think is good evidence of the popularity 
of the scheme. 

In one of our warehouses we are disposing Gf excess army 
supplies, such as underwear, gloves, socks, shoes, etc., and have 
no trouble in clearing these goods almost as fast as they are 
received. To purchase army goods it is not necessary to have 
membership in the Cooperative Club. . 

A Cleveland Manufacturing Company.—To date we con- 
sider our experience very successful and gratifying. With an 
initial investment of $300 in stock and an average daily sale of 
$107, our store in the eight months of its existence has, without 
further additional capital, brought its present inventory to $2,700. 
This is simply an indication of the growth of the enterprise, and 
is a reflection of the attitude the men in the factory have taken 
toward the store. : 

There are several things to keep in mind in connection with 
our particular store. One is the fact that the store is operated 
entirely by the Executive Committee of our Mutual Benefit 
Association. The company furnishes the space, and at the present 
furnishes light and heat. Our own building department built the 
counters, shelves, etc. This is the start the company gave the 
Mutual Benefit Association Store. 

All suggestions that the men in the factory have to make 
regarding the store are brought in at the regular meeting of the 
Executive Committee. This committee is also made familiar 
with the audit of the store accounts that is made monthly, and 
by this process a very much more intimate contact is kept with 
the men in the factory. 

Our store sells only standard staple articles, such as soaps, 
canned goods of all kinds, coffee, candy, tobacco, various house- 
hold articles, eggs, butter, lard, hams; in fact, we have a sign 
in our store which reads as follows: “We will buy anything for 
you on which we can save you money.” On groceries arrange- 
ments are made with wholesalers, and on household articles 
we attempt to deal direct with the manufacturers. So far as 
we have been able to determine, our average saving to the pur- 
chaser—in other words, our employes—has been approximately 
20%. We figure that we have saved our employes in the eight 
months of the store’s operation about $4,649. 

._ An Automobile Manufacturing Company.—tThe last six 
months of 1917 our sales were approximately $25,000; in the’ 
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year 1918, $60,000—an increase of 134%. At the close of this 
year we will run approximately $175,000. 

Our store is operated by a board of seven directors, ap- 
pointed by the employes, and they are held responsible for the 
success and operation of the store and its results. We have 
entirely outgrown our present quarters, and it will be only a 
matter of time before we will be able to enlarge on this and 
_ take care of the continued growth. 

At first we started our store on a membership basis, each 
member paying $3, which was used for the working capital. If 
at any time one of the members left the employ of the company, 
their $3 was refunded in merchandise. The management saw 
the good that the store was doing to a limited membership and 
offered to the Store Committee to refund all membership dues 
to the employes and finance the store in order to throw it open 
to all employes of the plant, although still to be continued under 
the management of the employes. 

We carry a complete line of staple groceries and buy as 
much as we can direct from the producer, getting in many cases 
a source of supply from the factories and farmers throughout the 
state. We have been able to save our employes from 15% to 
25% over the corner store price, and 10% over the chain store 
price. The company provides heat, light and space, and the only 
expense the store has to stand is the help and some small mis- 
cellaneous expenses—the fact is, our overhead is down to 5%. 

The employes make their purchases during noon hour and after 
quitting time at night, although the families of our employes 
are allowed to come and make purchases at any hour during 
the day. Certain articles we buy in car load lots, such as pota- 
toes, flour, etc. We have experienced some trouble with the 
delivery system, which. we found non-profitable. Since we dis- 
continued it we have found no difference in our sales. Our plan 
is cash and carry. 

We have added during the past six months a tailoring depart- 
ment, in which we save our employes from $10 to $15 per suit. 
We are running about $1,000 per week in this line. 


Company and Cooperative Buying and Selling 


On the whole, it would appear the consensus of opinion of 
the companies interviewed that of all the methods hitherto de- 
vised to aid the employe in defending himself against exploitation 
on the part of retail dealers, the least expensive and cumbersome, 
and therefore the most successful, are company or cooperative 
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buying and selling schemes. Not that these methods have not 
their critics also, and objections to them have been summed up 
as follows: 

There are always certain employes who are not satisfied with 
goods received, regardiess of the saving made, and who expect 
the purchasing agent, without compensation, to stand any loss 
or to make adjustments which the employe might be justified in 
expecting of a retail merchant under other conditions. Further- 
more, there seems to be a tendency to underestimate the value of 
that which is purchased at a reduction in price. 

Certain wholesale dealers also express the fear that they 


‘might appear to be competing in an essential way with their own 


local agents or stores, or to seem to be casting discredit upon 
the intention of the latter to deal honestly with the public. Un- 


. questionably, however, company or cooperative buying and sell- 


ing has been resorted to as a measure to relieve the pressure of 
exorbitant prices more than any of the various other forms of 
alleviation. 

Army Supplies 

As might well be expected, investment in the now superflu- 
ous army stores and the distribution of them among employes 
takes a prominent place among relief methods of this character. 
The following account of the periodical sale of army supplies 
conducted by a large munition company is pertinent in this con- 
nection : 

The Pass Division of the Personnel Department was as- 
signed the work of supervising the sales of food to employes. 
It has been working in close cooperation with the Stores Division, 
which has taken care of selling the goods across the counter, 
and has arranged attractive-looking food stores in one end of 
the clubhouse cafeteria. The food was laid out in this space 
with a view of facilitating quick handling by the Stores Depart- 
ment and prompt service for employes. 

Owing to the small allotments of food received from time 
to time, the company has been forced to restrict the number of 
cans or packages to be sold to any one employe in order to give 
each a chance to share the benefits derived from these sales. 
The sales of government food have become popular with the 
employes, each successive sale drawing a larger gathering, all 
eager to grasp the advantage offered by these sales. 

The privilege was also given the employes of paying cash 
or having deductions made from their pay for food purchased 
at these sales, making it necessary for the Pass Division to get 
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the name, number and shop symbol of the employes wishing to 
have deductions made from their pay. 

For the last sale, the company obtained 2,750 Ibs. of prunes, 
550 Ibs. of raisins, along with a small allotment of spices, which 
went on sale at 5 p.m. Monday, November 3, and lasted until 
6.45 p.m. This sale was continued at 4 p.m. the following even- 
ing, the entire allotment sold out. at 6.30 p.m. Individual allot- 
ment was restricted to 5 Ibs. of prunes and 3 Ibs. of raisins to 
each person. In other words, 550 employes were accommodated 
with 5 Ibs. of prunes and 183 employes with 3 lbs. of raisins 
each, this amount being sold in about three and one-quarter 
hours. The amount of food received by the company and sold 
to employes up to November 15, 1919, is reported as follows: 

Forty-eight cans asparagus, 84 cans syrup, 1,320 cans beans, 
4,272 cans tomatoes, 1,000 lbs. beans, 120 cans baking powder, 
360 cans cherries, 2,584 cans corn, 384 cans cocoa, 240 cans 
cloves, 240 cans cinnamon, 924 cans corned beef (1-lb. cans), 180 
cans corned beef (2-lb. cans), 120 cans corned beef hash, 960 
cans jam, 120 cans peas, 3,125 lbs. prunes, 336 cans pepper, 500 
lbs. rice, 1,080 lbs. raisins, 540 cans roast beef (2-lb. cans), 
240 cans roast beef (1-lb. cans). Total cost, $2,755.19. 

Up to and including December 10, 1919, a large steel com- 
pany had disposed of approximately $50,000 worth of army 
stores. The employes have had the opportunity to purchase all 
kinds of canned goods, jams, salt, flour, bacon, hams, overalls, 
socks, gloves, raincoats, towels, etc. A very large percentage of 
the employes took advantage of the opportunity and are said 
to feel that it was indeed a great asset to them in their fight 
against the present high cost of living. 


Company Purchase Plans 


In lieu of a store, a number of companies purchase staple 
products in quantities and sell at cost or at cost plus a small 
charge to cover what overhead expenses are incurred. The ex- 
periences of the following companies with this form of relief are 
_ fairly representative. 3 

An Insurance Company.—In the spring of last year and the 
preceding year this company appointed a committee, which is. 
still in existence, composed of men thoroughly familiar with 
gardening and farming, who purchased seeds for the employes, 
furnishing them at a lower cost than they could be procured at 
retail; and, in addition, advising them how to take care of both 
the seeds and the resulting crops. This practice met with so 
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much favor that there is a possibility it will be repeated during 
the coming year. 

A New York Manufacturing Company.—This company, fol- 
lowing the example of about a dozen others, maintains a very 
complete Purchasing Department, and any employe who wishes 
is privileged to place orders through the Purchasing Department 
for any article manufactured by any of the firms with which the 
company has established special relations. The company has 
been able, through the Purchasing Department, to give to the 
employes who utilize it goods at wholesale prices plus a 5% 
charge for the overhead expenses of the department. 

A Pittsburgh Manufacturing Company.—For nearly three 
years prior to June, 1919, certain supplies for employes were 
handled through the Employment Office. These supplies con- 

sisted of various styles and grades of the following articles: 


aprons jackets shirts 
- gloves mittens soles and heels 
hand leathers overalls wristlets 


These articles were sold to the employes at cost, the value 
of the stock on hand at the close of each month being about 
$500. The benefits realized by purchasing supplies in this man- 
ner were heartily appreciated by the company employes. 

The advantages to the men themselves were as follows: 

1. Saving of money; articles purchased at cost. 

2. Convenience; supplies sold at Employment Office, which 
is adjacent to the mill. 

3. Credit’; employe having pay due him could make purchase 
without cash. . 

The advantages to the company were as follows: 

1. Cooperative spirit among employes. 

2. Loss of time when men would leave work to procure 
necessary articles was cut to minimum. 

3. The use of clothes suitable for the work at hand was 
encouraged, thereby promoting safety and efficiency. 

It is quite evident that supplies handled through the Em- 
ployment Office have rendered benefits to the company and to its 
employes, and it is believed the supplies sold on a comparatively 
small scale by a department or organization of the company will 
produce the desired results. A company store, however, which 
deals in supplies on a moderately large scale is not considered 
particularly desirable. The operating of such a store involves 
the incurring of certain expenses which increase the cost of the 
articles, and therefore tend to cut down the purchaser’s margin 
of saving. 
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The antagonism of the merchants in the vicinity of a com- 
pany store is generally aroused to some degree, and they, in 
using their influence to turn the men against the company store, 
often produce a spirit of dissatisfaction and unrest among the 
employes of the company. The purpose of a company store is 
primarily to promote a spirit of cooperation among the employes, 
but if this is offset by a feeling of discontent it would appear that 
the store had failed in its purpose. 


Employe Cooperative Purchasing Schemes 

A third form of cooperative buying, and apparently a highly 
successful one when efficiently conducted, is the election by the 
employes of a committee of their own representatives empowered 
to purchase foodstuffs in quantities previously decided upon at 
the best obtainable terms. The agency of the Welfare and 
Employment Departments are sometimes called upon in such 
transactions. The following description of a plan of this char- 
acter will give an idea of how such plans work out: 

A Rochester Manufacturing Company.—The Employes’ Co- 
operative Purchase Committee, consisting of a representative 
from each of the several factories, functions as the nucleus of 
management for the activity. The following list of foodstuffs 
is featured in the purchase plan: 


hams tea canned corn 
bacon coffee canned peas 
flour butter _ canned beans 
potatoes oleomargarine 


A bulletin is posted on all bulletin boards each week an- 
nouncing the commodity for which orders will be taken during 
that week. On a definite date the orders are closed, a summary 
is made, and the total quantity is authorized to be purchased from 
the producer. Each employe makes out his own order form in 
his own department and forwards it through the regular mailing 
system to a central point, where the recapitulations are made. . 
Upon the arrival of the commodity the employe is notified 
through the posting of a bulletin to that effect, whereupon he 
pays the cashier for the amount of his bill, presents his receipt 
at the Cooperative Storeroom, and secures his packages of food- 
stuff. The system is a purely cooperative one among the em- 
ployes and is operated with volunteer labor and involves no 
overhead expense, which makes for a minimum cost to the 
consumer. One article is sold each week and the cycle is com- 
pleted in about two months, at which time the same article is 
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again featured. Seven thousand one hundred and twelve pounds 
of coffee were ordered by the employes in the opening week, 
and at a saving of approximately 15c. per pound. 


Sample Grocery Price List of a Cooperative Club 


Fancy Hawaiian Sliced Pineapple. . 


1 qt. can Furniture and Auto 
1 small bottle Liquid Veneer .... .15 
1 large bottle Liquid Veneer .... .30 
12 oz. Royal Baking Powder ..... - 38 
1 lb. Calumet Baking Powder.... .26 
1 Starch, Laundry 
15 lbs. Potatoes, about one peck.. 
1 roll Toilet Paper, 2,000 sheets. . a 
1 roll Paper Towels ............. .20 
12 
1 pack Playing Cards ........ nose wae 
1 Ford Light Intensifier ......... 1.25 
1 pkg. 12 boxes Safety Matches... .11 
15 
1 Double-Handled, 3 pk. Basket.. 135 
DRIED FRUITS 
1 lb. Seeded Raisins ..... ees 25 
1 lb. Seedless Raisins .80 
COFFEE AND BEVERAGES 
1 can Postum Cereal, Instant.... 25 
1 pkg. Postum Cereal ........... 13 
SUGARS AND SYRUPS 
1 can White Label Baking Mo- 
1 can Molasses, Baking, 2 Ibs. 6 oz. .17 
5 lbs. Karo, Light and Dark..... .48 
SPICES, EXTRACTS, ETC. 
2-oz. bottle Extract, Lemon ..... .10 
.07 
2-lb. bag Salt, Table ............ -05 
%-os. can Paprika .............. -05 
1 can Pepper, Black, 2 oz......... 10 
1 glass Mustard, Prepared, 7 oz... .10 
2 oz. Cinnamon Ground .......... .09 
2 oz. Ginger, Ground ........ 
2 oz. Mustard, Ground ........... -08 
2 oz. Allspice, Ground ........... .06 
1 pkg. Allspice, Whole ..... cae, Ve 
2 oz. Cloves, Ground ............. .09 
| CAKES AND CRACKERS 
% lb. Fancy Cookies 
% lb. Fancy Cookies 
% 1b. Fancy Cookies 
1 Ib. 32-inch Crackers ............ -20 
1 lb. Graham Crackers .......... -20 
1 Ib. Oat Meal Crackers. ........ -20 
CHEESE AND LARD 
2 lbs. Oleomargerine ............ -78 
1 Pail Lard, 10 lbs. net .......... 3.45 
1% Ib. Can Crisco ........... 
BOTTLED GOODS 
1 10-oz. bottle Catsup ........... $.14 


1 can Applebutter, 2 Ibs. ........ .26 


can Apple Butter ............ 


1 
1 bottle Olives, Plain ...... éi-oine 
1 bottle Olives, Stuffed .......... 34 
16 oz. Preserves—Raspberry, Cherry, 
Peach and Strawberry ...... 82 
1 can Preserves—Apple Base, As- 
20-oz. jar Cut Sour Pickles ...... 19 
20-oz. jar Dill Pickles ........ erin 
20-oz. jar Sour Onion Pickles..... 19 
20-oz. jar Chow Chow ........... « ad 
20-oz. jar Sweet Relish ..... 19 
1 Glass Jelly,' assorted ........... 
ACKAGE GOODS 
18 
%-lb. pkg. Cocoanut, Shredded.... .12 
1 lb. Baking Soda ....... -10 
1 pkg. Egg Noodles ....... 


1 pkg. Soup Ringlets 
1 pkg. None Such Mince Meat... .14 
FLOUR AND MEAL 


24% lbs. Flour, Winter Wheat..... 1.45 
5 lbs. Flour, Winter Wheat ...... .30 
5 lbs. Corn Meal ..... 
1 pkg. Pancake Flour ........ +60 ae 
1 pkg. Buckwheat Flour ........ 13 

Cc GOODS 
1 No. 2% Can Peaches ........... -33 
1 No. 2% Can Sliced Hawaiian 

1 No. 3 can Cherries, White. 

No. 3 can Hominy, 2 Ibs. ......... « as 

12 

1 cah Baked Beans .08 

1 cam Baked Beans 13 

No. 2 can Beans, Red Kidney... él 

No. 2 can Tomatoes, 1 lb. 3 oz..... 13 

1 can Cut.Wax Beans 19 

No. 2 can Peas, Early June, 1 lb. 

1 can extra quality Tomatoes, large .18 

1 No. 3 can Sauer Kraut .......... 12 

SOUP AND MIL 

-13 

1 No. 3 can: Spaghett] 18 

1 can Soup, Chicken, 10% oz...... .11 

1 can Soup, Tomato, 10% oz.. 

1 can Soup, Oxtail, 10% oz,......... 11 

1 can Soup, Consomme, 10% oz.... .11 

1 can Soup, Split Pea, 10% oz..... Py | 

1 can Soup, Vegetable, 10% oz..... Ai 

1 can Soup, Clam Chowder ....... -11 

1 .cam Mutton Broth)... 11 

MEATS 

Extra Lean Bacon, per Ib. ....... -42 

Ham, Whole, Fancy, per Ib. ...... 34 

Ham, Whole, California ........ 022 

2% oz. Sliced Dried Beef, in glass. .17 


FISH . 
1 can Salmon, Pink, 1 Ib. 
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1 can Salmon, 1 Ib., Red ..... 2 bars Jap Rose Soap ..... 
1 can Sardines, Fancy Domestic... .08 1 bar Peroxide Toilet Soap ..... 09 
1 can Sardines, Mustard .......... 16 1 bar Tar Soap, small ..._...... -06 
EREALS 1 bar Pind Tat 07 
Pettijohn Breakfast Food ......... 17 1 bar Soap, Pummo ........ rere, 
1 pkg. Wheat, Shredded, 12 oz..... 14 -06 
1 pkg. Wheat, Cream of, 1 lb. 12 oz. 1 pkg. Gold Dust, 3 Ibs. 8 oz.... .25 
1 pkg. Wheat, Puffed, 4 oz......... 13 gre 
1 pkg. Rice, Puffed, 5 oz........... .13 
1 pkg. Quaker Corn Flakes ........ 10 3 cans Toilet Bowl Cleaner and 
1 pkg. Grape Nuts, 14 oz. ........ .13 1 can Toilet Bowl Cleaner ..... -20 
1 pkg. Spaghetti (long) 13 oz...... 19 1 can Polish for Windows and 
2 lbs. Lima Beans ne cea WEARING APPAREL 
Scotch Oat Meal ...... Ey re 1 pair Men’s Trousers ............ 2.75 
.. 1 pair Best Moulder’s Safety Shoes.3.50 
2 Ibs. Cracked Hominy ........... .15 1 pair Mechanic’s Easy Shoes ....3.65 
so AND WASHING POWDER 1 pair Shop and Street Shoes ..... . 00 
1 can Old Dutch Cleanser ...... .09 1 pair All Easy Shoes ............ 4.60 
1 can Sunbrite Cleaner ......... -05 1 pair U. 8S. Army Shoes 
3 cans Sunbrite Cleaner ... 13 1 pair U. 8S. Army Shoes 
5 bars Soap, Ivory, small .. .33 1 pair U. S. Army Shoes 
2 bars Soap, Ivory, large .. oo ae 1 pair Black Work Shoes .. A 
5 bars Soap, Crystal White...... .28 1 pair Fine Black Shoes .......... 4. 
100 bars Soap, Crystal White...... 5.25 1 pair Cotton Gloves, Leather eee 2 -30 
1 pkg. Crystal White Flake Soap 1 pair Men’s Union-Alls .......... 4.00 
5 bars Naphtha Soap, White.... .33 1 pair Youths’ Union-Alls ........ 2.60 
2 bars Hard Water Castile ...... .17 MOE 
1 pkg. Cream Oil Toilet Soap... .08 -30 
2 bars Peter Pan Toilet Soap.....17 For Dress Shoes, see Ray. 


Leave your order at noon or in the morning, and it will be ready for 
you when you go home. 


DO NOT ASK US TO FILL ORDERS AFTER 5 P. M. 


Any company contemplating the establishment of any form 
of company or cooperative buying and selling would undoubtedly 
receive helpful hints by applying for information along these lines 
to any or all of the following companies. It might be suggested 
also that the probability of success of such ventures is more or 
less certain to be in direct proportion to the distance of the com- 
pany from large markets or other sources of supply in large 
quantities. 


American Rolling Mill Company .................. Middletown, Ohio 
Commonwealth Steel Company ..................06. Granite City, Ill. 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Company .............. Mishawaka, Ind. 
DuPont de Nemours & Company .................. Wilmington, Del. 
Equitable Building Corporation ............... New York City, N. Y. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company .................... Akron, Ohio 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company ...................5005 Newark, N. J. 


Jamestown Lounge Company ..............+.++++: Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Bullman, Seals Comipthy San Francisco, Cal. 
Metropolitan Insurance Company ............. New York City, N. Y. 
Montgomery Ward & Company Chicago, 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America .................. Newark, N. J. 
Schwarzenbach, Huber Company ..................... W. Hoboken, N. J. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company ................... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company ............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company ............ New Haven, Conn. 


Fundamental Sales Principles of the Joseph Horne Company 


Mrs. M. J. Williams, Educational Director of the Joseph 
Horne Company of Pittsburgh, states that there are only two 
fundamental rules which guarantee absolute satisfaction for cus- 
tomers: First, the employe must always bear in mind the ideal of 
the greatest possible service to the customer; second, know your 
merchandise. | 


Good-Will in the Washburn-Crosby Company 


The Washburn-Crosby Company has instituted an employes’ 
general committee which confers with the management’s repre-_ 
sentative regarding subjects that require consideration and de- 
cision. As a result of the committee’s deliberation, the company 
this year paid a bonus on the wages of the employes. Men who 
had been in the military service were considered on the same 
basis as those who had remained permanently in the employ of 
the company. This action on the part of the company was re- 
warded by a vote of thanks on the part of the employes’ repre- 
sentative committee. 


NEWSY NOTES. 


The Schwarzenbach-Huber Company finds its employes in- 
terested in gardening contests and plans to make a feature of this 
activity next year. 


The Joseph Horne Company, one of the large department 
stores of Pittsburgh, has a store “chorus” composed entirely of 
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employes and consisting of about 75 members. Musical activities 
are finding more and more favor with industrial institutions. 


Dr. G. P. Lawrence has become Director of Recreation for 
the Packard Motor Car Company. Recreation plays an impor- 
tant factor in the policy of this company. 


The yearly payroll of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
has reached the enormous figure of $33,000,000. It is predicted 
that this figure will be much increased during the present year. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Company has speakers of na- 
tional reputation address their employes during the noon hour. 
This is a plan being tried out by several of the large industrial 
organizations in an effort to counteract the Bolshevik and other 
radical propaganda that is so prevalent among some of the work- 
ers of such institutions. 


The Lukens Steel Company, one of the newer Class “A” 
members of our Association, favors the BULLETIN with a copy 
of the Industrial Representation Plan which this company has 
recently adopted. The plan is working well, but the company is 
carefully following developments with a view to ie improve- 
ments in the plan. 


Miss Alice Louise Secker, an employe of Kops Brothers, of 
New York, one of our Class “A” members, was a contestant in 
a recent $10,000 prize beauty contest conducted by one of the 
papers of New York City. 


Employes of Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother have organized 
a Junior Executive Club. This company maintains a cafeteria, 
and most of the other athletic and musical activities usually found 
in a progressive business institution. 


Employes of the Service Motor Truck Company have organ- 
ized a savings bank. The movement developed out of the Thrift 
Stamp campaign, as it was found possible for employes to save 
a portion of their earnings, and the desire to do so became suffi- 
ciently pronounced to justify a savings bank. 


The National Cash Register News published the photos of 
three employes who have been in the service of the company— 
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one for thirty years, one for twenty-nine years and one for 
twenty-two years. One of these employes has been late once 


during his twenty-nine years of service and the other two have 
never been late. 


The Service Motor Truck Company has found that new 
employes recommended by those in the service of the company 
usually prove satisfactory. They have found this method very 


effective in securing new employes of the character that make 
good. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has planned a new 
factory hospital which, it is said, will be the largest industrial 
hospital in the United States. When completed twelve doctors 
will be employed and twenty-two nurses, and there will also be 
a dental clinic. The hospital will be equipped to take care of 
the 35,000 employes of the company. 


On the 13th of last December Mr. John H. Patterson, Presi- 
dent of the National Cash Register Company, celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday. Many of the employes of the company 
took advantage of the occasion to congratulate Mr. Patterson, 
and to manifest their good-will toward him. 


General Electric Company Will Americanize its Foreign 
Employes 
The General Electric Company recently gave a supper, which 
was attended by 550 employes of foreign birth, not one of whom 
could speak English. The supper was part of a comprehensive 
plan to spread Americanization among the employes and to teach 
them to speak the English language, learn about the American 
Government, take out naturalization papers, and finally to be- 
come American citizens. 


Christmas at the John B. Stetson Company 


Approximately 42,000 pounds of turkey and $330,000 in bo- 
nuses and other awards were distributed to employes of the John 
B. Stetson Company. The annual Christmas exercises were 
tinged with a patriotic coloring. A bronze tablet, a memorial to 
workmen who died or served in the war, was unveiled. Mayor- 
elect J. Hampton Moore was a guest at the exercises, which were 
held in the auditorium of the company’s plant. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


The Various Sections of the Pittsburgh Chapter are Putting on Con- 
structive Programs and are Developing Information of Value to 
All Bulletin Readers—The Western New York Chapter is Pro- 
ceeding Vigorously With Its Year’s Program, Giving Special 
Attention to the Relations of Industry and the Public Schools— 
The New York City Chapter Now Has Three Sections Meeting 
Regularly and Considering Helpful Topics—The Chicago Chapter 
Has Taken Up the New Continuation School Law of Illinois and 
Its Bearing on Industrial and Commercial Institutions—Philadel- 
phia Chapter to be Reorganized and to Institute a Progressive 
Program. 


Pittsburgh Chapter 
INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC SCHOOL RELATIONS SECTION 

The subject at the December meeting of the Industrial and 
Public School Relations Section was “Definitions of Character- 
istics of Public School Pupils of Which Employers Want Re- 
ports.” Mr. I. B. Shoup, of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, was the leader in presenting the sub- 
ject. He presented the following definitions for the six charac- 
teristics which had been adopted as being most important. 

Health: Freedom from disease. Condition of mind and 
body tending to activity. State of mental and physical vigor. 

Intelligence: Ability to grasp quickly and accurately a new 
idea and to retain it; ease in learning; mental alertness; teach- 
ableness. Innate quality of mind that makes one a good learner ; 
ability to see things in new relationships. 

Dependableness: Worthy of being depended on. Punctual 
and regular in attendance and prompt in getting things done; 
trustworthy. 

Social Qualities: Ability to mix with other individuals and 
get on well with them; cheerfulness, politeness, courtesy. 

Application to Work: Initiative and willingness to assume 
responsibility ; industry ; ambition; purpose; stick-to-it-iveness. 

Home Conditions: Attitude of the home toward sacrificing 
present earnings for future possibilities through education and 
training. 

Mr. Hepner, of the Philadelphia Company, and Mr. Davis, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, told of their experience with 
rating systems and showed that definitions of qualities for pur- 
poses of rating should be very simple, and contain only one shade 
of meaning. After considerable discussion, the following list of 
qualities and their definitions was accepted: 


; 
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Health: Freedom from disease. Physical condition as in- 
dicated by absence from school. Condition of mind and body 
tending to activity. State of mental and physical vigor. 

Intelligence: Ease of learning. 

Dependableness: Regularity of attendance and promptness 
in getting things done. 

Social Qualities: The ability to mix with other individuals 
and work well with them. 

Industry: Application to work. 

The section decided to drop “Home Conditions” from the 
list of :qualities on which reports are desired. 


MEETING OF DECEMBER 19TH 


Subject ; “Methods of Grading Public School Pupils for the 
Information of Employers.” 

Leader: Dr. J. M. Minor, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Minor went into the subject of rating very thoroughly, 
and there was a very interesting general discussion. In order 
to sum up this discussion, Dr. Frank M. Leavitt made the fol- - 
lowing motion: 

“It is the conclusion of this meeting that, in grading students 
in the five characteristics adopted by this section, the three-grade 
system of distribution be approved, by which pupils shall be 
placed, by a forced distribution, into three groups equal in num- 
' ber. The motion was seconded and carried.” 


Unskilled Labor and Americanization Section 


The chairman announced that no further report had been 
received from the Chamber of Commerce in regard to a joint 
program of Americanization. ‘ 

‘The question of measurement of values in Americanization 
work was brought up. It appeared that no concern has so far 
made a scientific analysis of the results obtained for their efforts. 
The advisability of selecting groups of employes, some attend- 
ing Americanization classes, others not attending, for study and 
comparison was again taken up. This was previously proposed 
by Mr. Hedden and Mr. Banks. It is thought that a careful 
study of these similar grcups in regard to the following points 
would be valuable : 

1. Accidents. 

2. Turnover (including punctuality and regularity). 

3. Increased value to the company (indicated by increases 


in pay). 
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4. Loyalty (to the company and to the country and com- 
munity as well). It would not be considered disloyal on: the 
part of an individual to leave the employ of the company if\an 
opportunity presents itself for him to improve his condition. 

The value of instruction relating to economics was discussed 
and different individuals were asked to explain what they were 
doing along this line. Mr. Shoup explained in detail some of 
the principles of economics that were being taught through les- 
sons in English. Such principles as where wages and the capi- 
tal necessary to build industrial plants (the source being the ulti- 
mate consumer) come from can readily be taught through English 
lessons. It can also be pointed out in the study of the organiza- 
tion of a corporation that wages always gets its returns first. The 
stockholders get their returns last. 

Mr. J. G. Watson, of the Goodyear Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, explained in detail their system of Americanization work. 
They operate in conjunction with the public school, which insti- 
tution furnishes their teachers, many of whom were formerly 
regular teachers in the public schools but are now married and 
can give only part time to teaching work. They are paid en- 
tirely by the public school system. One interesting feature about 
the work as described by Mr. Watson is that they have what is 
called “Missionaries,” whose business it is to canvass the shops 
and urge attendance at classes. The men are not paid for time 
spent in class. 

Mr. Banks again suggested a standard list of words for a 
basic vocabulary. This list is to be supplemented by the different 
industrial institutions to suit their individual needs.  ; 


Employment Plans Section 


A regular monthly meeting of the Employment Plans Sec- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Chapter was held in the Ohio Hotel, 
Youngstown, Ohio, on Friday, December 19. 

It was moved by Mr. E. A. Gould, seconded by Mr. E. A. 
Madden, that a representative from one of the fabricating plants 
be placed on the committee on Labor Turnover and Employment 
Office Practices. Motion passed and the chairman appointed the 
following committee: 

E. A. Madden, chairman; Louis A. Ray, Clyde Campbell, 
W. C. Sincox. 

The question of Labor Turnover costs was discussed. and 
it was the sense of the meeting that no method of any value had ~ 
been determined for the figuring of Labor Turnover. 
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Mr. J. R. Naylor read a paper on “The Relation of the 
Foreman to the Employment Department.” The paper was dis- 
cussed by all members present. (The paper appears elsewhere 
in this issue of the BULLETIN.) 

The next regular meeting of the Employment Plans Sec- 
tion will be held in the board room of the Board of Public Edu- 
cation, seventh floor, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Subject: 
Training the Foreman; E. C. Ramage, leader. 


New York Chapter Activities 


EMPLOYMENT SECTION MEETINGS 


The Employment Section met on Thursday, December 
11, in the board room, 130 East Fifteenth Street. Mr. F. P. 
Pitzer, of the Equitable Life, chairman of the section, introduced 
Mr. A. W. Dippy, manager, Service Division, International Com- 
mittee, Y. M. C. A., whose topic was, “How I Get the Most Out 
of My Stenographers and Typists.” Mr. Dippy gave a very 
interesting and instructive talk, and told how he had succeeded in 
standardizing the work of the Correspondence Department of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. Through patient in- 
quiries and tests, he determined what the standard should be 
and offered a bonus to all typists who could surpass the standard. 
Mr. Dippy found that, with very little explanations, the entire 


_ force was brought up to the standard. A general discussion fol- 


lowed his remarks and many good points were brought out. 
On January 8, at 3 P.M., in the board room, 130 East Fif- 
teenth Street, Mr. F. P. Pitzer, Equitable Life, chairman of the 
section, introduced Mr. Sherman Cody, managing director, Busi- 
ness Standards Association; subject, “Business Ability “ests.” 
Mr. Cody lectured for about forty-five minutes, describing his 
experiences in giving these tests in the schools in many parts of 
the country. He exhibited samples of the work done by the 
pupils. Mr. Cody believes that by using these tests it will be 
easier to determine the future of the students. A general dis- 
cussion followed. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


Meeting of the Section on Cooperation Between Educational 
Institutions and the Industries, Thursday, December 18, 3 P.M., 


in the board room, 130 East Fifteenth Street. Dr. Lee Gallo- 


way, chairman of the section, presided and introduced Dr. Arthur 
M. Wolfson, principal of the High School of Commerce, New 
York City ; subject, “Coordination and Placement of School Boys 
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and Girls.” Dr. Wolfson spoke for about twenty minutes and 
told his audience in a clear-cut fashion exactly what the School 
of Commerce is doing in order to prepare the youth for his life’s 
_ work. He emphasized the fact that the school could not educate 
for any particular industry, but that the young people are so 
taught the essentials of business that they would very readily 
fall into the working of the various industries. It is the con- 
stant aim of their coordinators to place the young people in po- 
sitions where they will fit. He stated further that the work of 
the High School of Commerce is so well sold that the students — 
are all placed in positions before they graduate. 

Mrs. Virginia A. Drew, coordinator of the Washington 
Irving High School, explained the work now being done by the 
school coordinators, and pointed out the great advantages of this 
work both to business institutions and to the pupils. Mr. Albert 
F. Pickernell, manager of the Employment Department of Abra- 
ham Strauss, spoke from the point of view of the employer and 
praised very highly the work of the coordinators. A general 
discussion followed. 


HEALTH EpucaTION SECTION 


Meeting held Friday, December 12, 3 P.M., in the Train- 
ing Department of R. H. Macy & Company. Miss M. Sidney, 
chairman of the section, presided. The principal speaker was 
Dr. Crum, of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, New 
Jersey; subject, “Initial and Periodic Examinations of Em- 
ployes.” Dr. Crum’s talk was very interesting and instructive 
and, although the meeting was not well attended, those present 
took a very great interest and discussed the subject from every 
angle. 

The chapter is planning a general meeting, to be held in the 
Department of Training of R. H. Macy & Company, Friday, 
January 30. A prominent speaker will be selected for this occa- 
sion and all the chapter members will receive invitations to attend. 


Chicago Chapter 


Recognizing the importance of the recent continuation school 
laws passed by the State of Illinois and the application of these 
laws to the member companies in our association and to others 
interested, the Executive Committee of the Chicago chapter has 
arranged for a series of conferences for a study of the laws and 
how best to aid all interested in carrying out the provisions as 
contemplated in the law. 
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The law requires, when fully in force, that all minors under 
eighteen years of age attend school for eight hours a week be- 
tween the hours of 8 A.M. and 5 P.M., excepting Saturday after- 
noon. The law, for minors under sixteen years of age, is now 
in force and is compulsory September, 1921. The age is raised 
to seventeen years September, 1922, and to eighteen years in 
1923. There are vital questions of courses of study and of 
teachers that need immediate consideration and the serious study 
of both firms who employ young people and the officers called 
upon to carry out the laws. 

Our first meeting considered “The Provisions of the Law,” 
led by Mr. E. G. Cooley, supervisor of the Chicago district, and 
“The Training of Teachers for Continuation Schools,” by Mr. 
James McKinney, of the Teacher Training Department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Western New York Chapter 


The monthly meeting of the Western New York Chapter 
was postponed until January 25 in order to avoid a conflict with 
a large meeting arranged by the Chamber of Commerce of Buf- 
falo. The meeting comes too late to secure an account for the 
BULLETIN, but as all of the Western New York Chapter meet- 
ings have been largely attended, and there has been splendid in- 
terest and enthusiasm, it may be assumed that the January 
meeting will measure up to those which had preceded it. The 
Western New York Chapter is developing a constructive pro- 
gram, giving special attention to the relations between industrial 
and commercial institutions and the public school systems of the 
cities represented in membership in the chapter. 


Philadelphia Chapter 


Mr. Mont H. Wright, who has acted as chairman of the 
Philadelphia Chapter since its organization, advises that he is 
endeavoring to get Mr. Milton D. Gehris, vice-president of the 
John B. Stetson Company, to accept the chairmanship and to 
inaugurate a vigorous program for the chapter. Those of our 
members who attended the Chicago convention will recall Mr. 
Gehris as an active participant in the convention activities. He 
became a favorite with the delegates, and if Mr. Wright suc- 
ceeds in getting him to take the chairmanship, the interests of 
our association will be well looked after in that community. 
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RELATION OF THE FOREMEN TO THE EMPLOY- 
MENT DEPARTMENT 


Being a Paper Submitted by Mr. J. R. Naylor, Secretary Employment 
Plans Section, Pittsburgh Local Chapter, to a Meeting of the Sec- 
tion Held in Pittsburgh on December 19th. 


It is rather difficult to define the relationship between the 
employment department and the foremen in the average indus- 
try today, but I am sure it is not always a happy relationship 
and is not all that could be desired. I know of some employ- 
ment managers who treat the foremen in their particular organi- 
zation as though they were thirty-second cousins living in Iceland 
or some other far-off corner of the universe; treat them as though 
they were beneath all understanding of the present-day problems 
of industrial relations, and have no right to question the acts of 
the employment manager or the employment department. On 
the other hand, the foremen are of the opinion the industrial re- 
lations and employment departments have no connections; they 
are “just folks” with whom they maintain merely a speaking 
acquaintance, people they must tolerate because they are part of 
the organization, but that seems to be as much as the foreman 
knows about it. There is no real.friendly relationship practiced. 

In a great number of establishments the relationship between 
the employment manager and the foreman is a sort of copartner- 
ship in our abominable hiring and firing system, a system that 
of necessity due to progress must be abolished. It is a relic of 
the past, out of date, inefficient, and helps to put the balance on 
the debit side of the ledger. 

When immigrants were coming to our shores by the hun- 
dreds of thousands each year, our industries were kept well sup- 
plied with common labor. When there were five applicants for 
every job it required no great amount of intelligence to keep the 
mills and factories supplied with men, and hiring was done by 
the foremen in most cases or, at best, by a hiring clerk. When 
the jobs began to exceed in number the available men, the fore- 
men or hiring clerk could not rise to the occasion, and so the 
employment department, in charge of an employment manager, 
made its appearance. The employment manager was a product 
of necessity, in nearly every case, and when dignified by the title 
of “Employment Manager” he, in all too many cases, began to 
flaunt his title before other men in the organization, to “brag” 
of his position and so on until today most employment managers 
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have erroneously come to believe they have a part in the shaping 
of the labor policies of the concerns with which they are associ- 
ated. In most cases, we, as employment managers, do not have 
a part in the shaping of labor policies. Sometimes our sugges- 
tions are adopted, but in the final analysis it is someone higher 
up who makes decisions. We merely attempt to carry out the 
labor policies planned by these men higher up. We are forever 
blowing bubbles that fly away ;-propounding wonderful theories 
ES, and setting up elaborate forms and plans that do not get us or 
our companies anywhere. We have taken the hiring job away 
from the foremen and in a measure refined the process, and now 
we wish to take the firing job away from them also, and yet we 
haven’t gotten to the point where we are capable of doing the 
first task correctly. 


Why the Unrest of Today 


We have more labor unrest, more dissatisfied and disgruntled 
workmen today than ever before. Why is this, why, with all 
our excellent plans for proper selection and placement, transfers, 
promotions, education, Americanization, -housing, etc., have we 
more unrest among the workers in the industries than ever be- 
fore in our history? To my mind it can be expressed in very 
few words, and that is lack of understanding, or, to be more 
explicit, lack of “confidence” on the part of the workers in the 

_company or the management of the company. The workers are 
separated from the management, due to the nature of our present- 
day business organization, and rarely come into personal touch 
with the “manager” or group of men constituting the manage- 
ment, who represent the capital invested, and this is responsible 
for the lack of confidence. 

The employment manager and the foremen should be broth- 
ers in the job of bringing about “personal contact” between the 
management and the men—partners in the reestablishment of 
confidence. When industries were small, at the time in our his- 
tory when everything used by man was manufactured in the 
home or in the small shop across the road, there wasn’t such a 
thing as “Labor Unrest,” as we know it today, because the mas- 
ter tradesman, who was usually the owner of the plant, was 
always in direct personal contact with the employes, and in many 
cases the workers lived under the same roof with him. The em- 
ploye was made a part of the family circle. One of the great 
secrets of the success of the family circle is that the individuals 
making up this circle are always in personal contact with each 
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other, having shared their biggest moments together, whether 
these moments be of gladness or of sadness. 

Of course, at this time in history man’s wants were not so 
complex, and I admit the disagreements that crept in at that time 
were more easily settled than at the present time, but the prob- 
lem was the same, although of lesser degree. 


Problems of Centralized Industry 


With the invention of the steam engine the factory system 
came into existence and manufacturing became a centralized in- 
dustry, superseding the home factory, drawing employes away 
from the small shop into the larger centralized factory. Plants 
with machinery, capable of doing the work of many men, sprung 
up and grew until we find today the plant owners and the stock- 
holders are far removed from the workers. The management 
is left in the hands of technically trained and experienced men. 
The size of our present-day plants precludes any possibility of 
the management keeping in direct personal contact with the em- 
ployes, even to the extent of knowing their names. This space 
separating the management and the men must be filled and the 
line of least resistance is through the employment manager and 
the foremen; the employment manager, because he takes the 
place of the owner in handling and directing the men. If either 
the employment manager or the foreman falls down on his end 
of the job he will carry the other with him. They must both 
work hand in hand if they hope to reestablish “confidence.” It 
is our job to hold the confidence of the men in the company, its 
management and its policies, and to see at the same time the 
community or public is not forgotten, for in the final analysis 
it is the public who will determine whether or not the policies of 
any organization are right. We will find this out when the pub- 
lic refuses to buy our goods or accept our services. 

We have sales policies, financial policies and well defined 
policies for nearly every branch of industry except labor. We | 
rarely find a well defined, justly conceived and rightly executed 
labor policy. We will find in the near future that successful in- 
dustries will work out clearly defined labor policies of a con- 
structive nature, policies that will surprise us in their way of 
_ dealing with the workmen, with the human element. Some ex- 
ecutive in the organization will be entrusted with the task of 
formulating this policy. If the employment manager is to be 
that executive, he must change his viewpoint. He must realize 
that he can’t deal in the so-called “good old way” with the work- 
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ers. The old days are past and the worker is going to have a 
voice in all the things concerning himself in industry, such as 
wages, discharges, promotions, etc. He is going to let manage- 
_ ment know that he is a human being with mind and soul and 
hopes and aspirations. 


The Desire for Self-Expression 


If I had men working for me I would not make a mistake 
by thinking that all a man works for is money. He works for 
money to enable him to live, but his greatest desire is for “Self- 
Expression” and an overwhelming desire to count among his 
fellow-men, to be somebody other than an unidentified human 
unit in an industrial organization. 

A great many men are ushered onto this old planet without 
a suit of clothes or any earthly possessions, but old mother nature 
has loaded us down with a bunch of feelings that we lug around 
with us through life, and it is the tramping on these feelings that 
causes most of the misunderstandings of the shop, and drive men 
into unions and Bolshevic gatherings, where they are received 
with “false sympathy” and allowed to cuss the foreman and 
damn capital or do any other act of self-expression from heav- 
ing a brick at the loyal employes entering the plant to killing a 
cop or two. The Red leader works on the “feelings” in order 
to organize the worker. The average foreman hasn’t learned to 

_respect “feelings” at all times and thereby gain the confidence 
of the man under him. You will never find labor unresponsive 
_or unreasonable if an honest and conscientious effort is made to 
recognize its self-respect and to treat every workman as a human 
being, regardless of his race, color, or social position. 


The Following Suggestions are Offered for the Consideration 
of the Employment Manager and Foreman 


Cut out all spirit of paternalism. Workmen do not ask 
charity, as every man has muscle and a mind that will earn him 
a living if given an opportunity and he is properly directed. 

Create machinery that will make an employe feel secure in 
his job and not liable to be fired at any moment. | 

Eliminate all suspicion the worker has of his employer. 
Teach him to believe the management wants to play square and 
will not play favorites. 

Recognize the fact that labor has a mutual interest with 
the management in the conduct of the business. 

See that every employe has an opportunity to advance to a 
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better position. See that he has some “hope in the futtire.” 
Without hope in the future, life is not worth living. 

Do all in your power to give each employe’s creative spirit 
an outlet. There isn’t anything quite so satisfying as for a, man 
to know he is creating or building something worth while. - 

If you see to it that all workmen are well housed, paid a 
little more than enough to live on and raise their families, that 
he has a place in the community among men, among other humans 
that will receive and respect him, that his job is secure, and he 
is properly directed, educated, and instructed; if you make sure 
he receives kindly, considerate, “man to man treatment,” you 
will soon find that he will be happy and contented. This, of 
course, on the assumption that your productive methods are at 


~ 


the same time modern arid up to the minute. 


S. S. Kresge Company Distributes Christmas Bonuses 


The S. S. Kresge Company, of Detroit, a new Class “A” 
member of our Association, distributed nearly $100,000 in Christ- 


mas profit-sharing checks. 


These checks were sent to. employes 


and office forces of one hundred and eighty stores extending 


from Maine to Colorado. 


o Chapter 
MacArtuur, Chairman.. 
and Company. 
R. Secretary-Treas- 


sitarchaute Loan & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman. 

John B. Stetson Co. 

Manton R. Kune, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 
York Road and Luzerne St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

h Chapter 
AKEFIELD, 

Steel Company, Du- 

quesne, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


I. B. SHovup, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsbu 


a. 
Western New York Chapter | 
James H. Ranp, Chairman. 
The Rand ete North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
H. E. Purrer, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City Chapter 
A. S. Dona.pson, 
R. H. Macy & Company. 
KEtty, Secretary-Treas- 


The ‘New York Edison Com- 
pany. 


CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Survey and Recommendation 


Mr. R. G. Ropxey, Chairman. 
The Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 
Duties: . 


To report on new movements 


vital to the Association and 
make recommendations of such 
new committee work as should 
be undertaken. 


Public Education 


Mr. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
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Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine the relative merits 
of special and general training 
in the Public Schools as prepa- 
ration for business life. 

Health Education 

Dr. F. S. Crum, Chairman. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 
Duties: 

a. To collect further data as to 
the chief causes of industrial 
illness and their prevention. 

b. To show the rational limits to 
health work in industrial es- 
tablishments. 

c. To determine the _ relative 
values of different means of 
health and safety education. 

The Application of Psychological 
Tests and 
Industry 

Dr. H. C. Linx, Chairman. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Duties: 

a. To show what specific methods 
and tests have proven of 
value. 

b. To state the psychological 
bases for employment tests, 
as an aid to their further 
extension and use, and to in- 
clude a rating scale. 

Job Analysis 
Mr. Harry A. Hopr, Chairman. 


Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York City. 
Duties: 


a. To show successful methods — 


and what they have accom- 
plished. 

b. To suggest rational methods 
of procedure in anlayzing 
jobs of different character. 


ent 
r. Joun C. Bower, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 


Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 


To show the complete organiza- 
tion of an employment depart- 
ment with reference to train- 
ing, safety and health activities 
and the relation of all of these 
to production, accounting, and 
marketing. 
ploye Representation in Man- 
agement 

Dr. Lez Gattoway, Chairman. 


Rating Scales in 


New York University, New 


York City. 
Duties: 

a. To study the needs for and 
the present plans of employe 
representation in manage- 
ment. 

b. To study the relative merits of 
various schemes for adjusting 
industrial relations. 


‘Labor Turnover 


Mr. L. L. Parx, Chairman. 
American Locomotive Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Duties: 
a. To study the causes and the 
means for reducing labor 
turnover. 


b. To analyze the disturbing ele- 
ments in industrial employ- 
ment and suggest means for 
neutralizing them. For ex- 
ample, in the various plants 
of one of the large industrial 
corporations where labor 
conditions are practically uni- 
form, the per cent of turnover 
varies from 85% to 300% in 
different cities. There must 
be other conditions affecting 
labor turnover than hours, 
wages, and working condi- 
tions of the institution. 


Marketing 
Mr. Joun McLezop, Chairman. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of the 
vital factors in marketing 
and the elements of efficiency 
lacking in present methods. 

b. Successful methods of training 
for marketing in typical in- 
dustries. 

c. The basis for training in im- 
portant branches of market- 
ing. For example, the dis- 
cussion of E. St. Elmo Lewis 
at the Buffalo Convention. 


Office Work Training 
Miss Harriet F. Baker, Chair- 


man. 
The New York Edison Co., 
New York City. 
Duties: 
a. To show the results of repre- 
sentative office work schools. 
b. To show types of training 
adapted to small offices. 
c. To suggest ways for develop- 
ing into trainers those direct- 
ing office workers. 
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Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. Gow1n, Chairman. 
New York University, New 
York City. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of meth- 
ods for selecting and training 
men for executive positions. 

b. To analyze the requirements 
for executive leadership and 
suggest means for developing 
such qualities in employes. 

c. To make an intensive study of 
the value of company confer- 
ences. 


Technical Training 
Mr. G. H. Pre, Chairman. 


General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Duties: 
a. To suggest a practical working 


plan for a committee on Edu- | 


cational Relations with Col- 


leges. 

b. To recommend standard forms 
for recording the qualifica- 
tions of college graduates. 

c. To suggest plans for a Central 
Bureau for the placing of col- 
lege graduates in industry. 

Trade A prenticeship 

Mr. E. SHeEtpon, General 
Chairman. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 
Duties: 

a. Some sort of admonition in re- 
gard to keeping up of stand- 
ards and not shortening the 
term of apprenticeship. 

b. A study of the apprenticeship 

‘ laws of such states as have 
formulated laws. 

c. The recommendation of a 
sound system for the teach- 
ing of industrial economics. 


Section I—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lester, Pa. 

Duties: 

a. To study the problem of stand- 
ardizing apprentice instruc- 
tion in various trades. 

b. To study the value of introduc- 
ing special subjects (other 
than those directly related to 
the trade) into the school 
program. 

c. To show the relative merits of 
instruction with and without 
a training room. 


Section II—Steel and Iron and 
Plant Maintenance 
Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman. | 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 
a. To describe successful appren- 
tice courses in various indus- 


tries. 

b. To study the problem of ap- 
prenticeship in smaller shop 
units and plants. 

Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 

Dr. A. J. Beatty, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 

Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To recommend a program for the 
developing of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers other | than 
through apprenticeship. 

Unskilled Labor and American- 
ization 

Mr. J. E. Banxs, Chairman. 

The American Bridge Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To determine the feasibility of 
using English exclusively in 
industrial plants. 

b. To investigate the desirability 
of citizenship as a basis for 
employment or promotion. 

c. To determine further the actu- 
al results of Americanization 
work among corporations. 

d. To make clear definition of the 
meaning of the term Ameri- 
canization. 

e. To make a digest of the work 
of large corporations along 
these lines. 

f. A suggestion of the possibili 
of testing the results of ef- 
forts along these lines by a 
comparison of two selected 
groups the one with, the other 
without help along the path 
of Americanization. 

Profit Sharing and Allied Thrift 
Plans 
Mr. M. Tuurston, Chair- 


man. 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Duties: 

To study all means which can be 
employed - a corporation to 
encourage thrift. 

Training for Foreign Commerce 

Mr. A. L. Chairman. 
National City Bank of New 

York, New York City. 
Duties: 

To formulate and outline funda- 

mentals of the subject. 


g; 
Eourraste Lire Assurance Society, York, 
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AcHeEson+GraPHite Co., Niagara Falls, N. cds E. DuniaP 
ALuMiInuM Manuractures, Inc., Detroit, Mich. .............-Mr. Boyp FIsHER 
AmeEnicAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Company, New York, N. Myron S. Hazen 
AMERICAN Bripce’Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Harp Rupser Company, New \York City.....i......Mr. S. H. Renton 
American Locomotive Company, Schenectady, N. L. L. Park 
American Rottiné Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio........Mr. Cuartes R. Hoox 
American Sates Boox Co., Lrp., Niagara Falls, N. Y.........-- Mr. WALTER GREIG 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE Company, Pittsburgh, Pa....Mr. . A. Hunter: 
ERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y..Mr. W. Waterson 
Tuse &-Stamprnc Company, Bridgeport, Conn.......Mr. E. C. Mayo 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois ........ Mr, W. S. MacArtuun 
HE ATLANTIC ReFInInc Company, Philadelphia, Pa.........+- J. D. Gut 
Tue. Bett ComPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Tue Bitton MACHINE Too. Company, Bridgeport, Conn.......Mr. C. E. Bitton 
Tue Bricutow Mirus, Passaic, N. J. H. V. R. SCHEEL 
BripGerort Brass Company, Bridgeport Conn, Mr. Rosert H. Boorr 
Brooxtyn Epison Company, Inc., rooklyn, N. Mr. W. N. FENNINGER 
Burroucus Appinc MacHIne Co., Detroit, Mich............++MR. Dopce 
AMISON 


CARNEGIE. STEEL Co., Pittsbur peas 
Tue Cuast NATIONAL Banx, New York, N. Y. G. RopKey 
Cincinnati Mittinc Macutne Company, Oakley, Cincinnati...Mr. A. GEYER 
HE CLEVELAND-Ciirrs Iron ComPaANy, Ishpeming, Mich......Mr.. W. Mouton 


Cotumsia Steet & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa....... Mr. E, "PARKER 
ComMONWEALTH Epson Company, 72 W. — St., Chicago, 

CoMMONWEALTH STEEL ‘Courany, "St. Lo MR, ARTHUR T. Morey 
Consotipatep Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving New: York City: Mr. C. R. LaMMert 
Cospen & Company, Tulsa, Mr. C. H. FensTEMACHERS 
THe Curtis ComPANIEs, Inc., Clinton, eeeMr. C. D. Perrin 


Dennison MANUFACTURING ., Framingham, Mass..........-Mr. C. E. SHaw 
Dopcze Manuracturinc Co., Mishawaka, MELVILLE W. Mix 
Henry L. Donerty & Company, 60 Wall St.,’ New York, N. Y..Mr. LE. F. 

R. R. Donnetrey & Sons Comrany, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 


E. I. puPont Nemours & Wilmington, claware Major F. O. Wuittock 
Hostery Mitts, Durham, Mrs. W. W. 


MAaAnvuracturinG Company, Bangor, Me.............-Miss Rose L. SEARLES 
IOTT-FISHER ComPany, Harrisbur 


Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New "York, - Mr. 
FeperaL Reserve BANK OF Curcaco, Mrs. S. A. Snoop 
Feperat Reserve BANK oF New York, City........Mr. H. A. 
GeneraL Exectric Company, Schenectad Mr, H. G. 
Manvuracturinc Company, Chicago, A, B. BENEDICT 


Goopygar & Russer Company, Akron, Ohio.........Mr. 
R. & Co.; New York, N. MR. 
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Tae Graton & Knicut Manuracturinc Co., Worcester, Mass...Mr. C. GREENE 
HasrrsHaw Exvzctric Caste Company Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.....Mr. J. W. SHREVE 
7; Company, Pittsburgh, Pa........... HowarD Heinz 
Grorce A. Hormet anp Company, Austin, Minn............. --Mr. C. Hormet 
Beare Horne Company, Penn. & Sth Aves., Pittsburgh, “Pa. -Mr. H. M. PHirer 4 
yatt Beartncs Division, GENERAL Motors CorPORATION, New- 
Rozsert H. & Bro., New York Osann 
INTERNATIONAL DisPtays Co., Cleveland, A. T. FIscHER 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPany New Jerszy, Chicago, 
ones & Baker, New York, N. R. Jonzs 


R. 
ELLoGG, ANDREW H., Co., 141 East 25th St., » Yoric, Y.. Mr. S. Hepecrs 
Kors BrotHenrs. Irving Piace and 16th St., New York ae Watpemar Kops 
S. Krescz Company, Detroit, Mich, Frank J. CAMPBELL 
LARKIN Company, Buffalo, Mn, Wittraw R. Heats 
MIs AND Hart Furniture Company, "Chattanooga, Tenn..... Mr. R. H. Wrtrarp 
Joun Lucas & Company, Inc., Mr, ALFRED V. Bowen 
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Class A Members—Continued 
ILLIAM H. Lupen, Reading, Pa. ME A, N. Bopry- 

STEEL CoMPAnRyY, Coa MR, Cras, L. Houston 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. ebeccececcccessocececccee Me, A, S, DonaLpson 
Tuomas Mappock’s Sons ComPany, Trenton, N, O, C. Suort 
MarsHALL WELLS Co., Dulut Ww. F. ARNDT 
Tue Mercuants’ LOAN Trust Company, Chicago, Ill.......Mr. C. E 
Mesta Macuinz Company, Pa. MR, F, HARRIS 
Merrorouitan Lire Insurance Co., New York, N. Laz Franken 
Montcomery Warp & Co., Chicago, R, D. 
Tuz Mountatn States TELEPHONE & Trecrarn Co., Denver, 

NatronaL Recistzr Co., Me H. G. 
Tue NationaL City Banx or New Yorx, New York City.....Mr. Atren L. Brttrncsiey 
Nationat Tose Company, Pittsburgh, TAYLOR ALLDERDICE 
New Encranp & ComPany, 
‘nz New Epison Company, Place an t., 

New York City ArtHur WILLIAMS 

Norvyxe & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Indiana................. Mr. Hat L. Purpy 
North Tonawanda Musica, Instrument Works, No. Tona- 


Nunnatty Co. (Tue), Atlanta, Georgia Ma. W, F. Ison 


Orts ELevator CoMPANY, llth Ave. and 26th St., N. Y. C. 


Pacxarp Motor Car Company, Detroit, .Me, F. L. Janprow 
Tue Preorpres Gas Licut & Coxe Co., Peoples Bldg., Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, O. E. Norman 


PHILADELPHIA Rarip Transit Co., Philadelphia, M. R. 
Iron Worxs Company, Meadville, W. C. 
PHornix Mutuat Lire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn...Mx. C. E. Jounston 
Prerce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, R. H. F. Coreman 
PirrssurcH Iron & Stee, Founprirs Company, Pittsburgh, Pa..Mr. C. B. Goutp 
Rartways Company, Pittsburgh, G, Rice 
Potice DgeparTMENT—CITY OF New Yorx, 240 Center St., New 
Pratt & Wuitney Co., Hartford, Me, E, E. Fowier 
Pressep Steet Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.......sseeeee+-+-MR. J. B. Riper 
Tue Procter & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. + MR. S. 
Tue PrupentiaL Insurance Company or America, Newark, 
Tue Pustic Service Corporation or N. J., Newark, N. J......Mr. Jonn L. Conover 
TuE Ranp Company, North Tonawanda, N. Mr. AMES H. RAND 
W. T. Rawtzicu Company, Freeport, Ill. W: T, RAWLEIGH 
Tue Iron & Street Comeany, Youngstown, Ohio.....Mr. E. R, Rosz 
Tue H. M. Rows Company, Baltinore, Md..... H, M. 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va....Mr. G. M. Scuuttz 
Tue Huser Co., West Hoboken, N. J.........Mr. H. Ruece, JR. 
Service Motor Truck Company, Wabash, Indiana............Mr, Paut Moors 
Sueparp Exrecrric Crane & Horst Company, Montour Falls, 
Gro. W. Suitu & Co., 49th St. and Botanic Ave., Philad ia, 
Tue Sotvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. 
Sournern Bett TELEPHONE anD TeLzcraPH Company, Atlanta, 
Bett Tetzrnone System, St. Louis, Mo........Mr. H. D. McB 
Tue Sprretta Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. W. W. 
Tue Stantey Works, New Britain, Conn...... 
Or Company or Cattrornta, San’Freancisco, Cal.....Mr. C. Warnzr 


oun B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Mont H, 
TRAWBRIDGE & CtoTHier, Market, Eighth and. Filbert Sts., 

Philadeiphia, Pa. DR. J, Tiny 
Susmarine Boat Corporation, Newark, N. Harry H. Tuxey 
SuccessruL Farminc, Des Moines,- Iowa...... Mr. Laurence W. Lane 
Swirrt & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill...........-Mr. E. L. Warp 

Tue TaruLatinc Macuine Company. New York, N. Y.........Mx. Rosert L. Hovston 
Tue Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City.........Dr. L. H. Canrierp 
Tue Travecers’ Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn............++. Mr. Louis Denniston 
Unitep SHoz Macutnery Corporation, Albany Bldg., Boston, Mass..Mr. Cnas.:T. 
U, S. Licut & Heat Corporation, ‘Niagara Falls, N. ¥........-Mr. H. H. Kwarr 
UNIversaAL PortLanp Cement Company, Chicago, Rost. J. Youne 
Tae Warner Brotuers Company, Bridgeport, Conn. ...........Mr. Gzorce L. Warren 
Tux Warner & Swasry Company, Cleveland, Ohio............MR. Franxiin T. Jonas 
Wasusurn-Crossy Company, Minneapolis, M. D. Brrr 
Wetts Farco Nevapa Nationat Bank, San Francisco, Cal...-.Mr. F. L. Lremaw 
Western Exectrtc Company, 195 Broadway, New Yor J. W. Dietz 
Western Union Co.,° 195. Broadway, New York, 

Arm Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa...........Mr. C. H. 
WestincHouse Exec. anp Myc, Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa........Mr. Cart S. Corzr 
Wincuester Repeatinc Arms Company, New Haven, Conn.....Mr. Huco Diemer 
Worrnincton Pump & Macutnery Co., New York City........Mr. Francis 
Yatz & Towne Co., Stamford, CHALMERS 
Tas Youngstown Sueet & Tune Co., Youngstown, Ohio,......Me. M. Wetcz 
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Publications of 
The National Association of Corporation Schools 
Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York City 


of first annual convention The National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organiz- 


ing convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” - 


members, $2.50. Price to other than Class “A” members, $5.00. . 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib- 


liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members. 
$2.00; to libraries and colleges, $3.50; to other than members, — 


libraries and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 

bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A” 

members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. EES 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. . 


of the fifth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members, 
$3.50; to libraries and colleges,.$5.00; to other than Class “A” 
members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. 


Sixth Annual Report of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools: 400 pages, cloth bound, including charts, maps and 
tables. Price to Class “A” members, $2.00; to libraries and col- 
leges, $3.00; to other than Class “A” members and colleges, $5.00. 


‘of the seventh annual convention of The National 

Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee re- 

rts, discussions, bibliographies, etc., 823 pages, cloth bound. 

rice to Class “A” members, $5.00; to libraries and educational in- 

stitutions, $8.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries and 
educational institutions, $12.00. _ 


- Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1917, cloth bound—$2.50. _ 

Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1918, cloth bound—$2.50. : 


Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 
open special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. 
Send all orders to the Managing Director. 
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